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Minutes or Meztine or December 27 ann 28, 1928 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met in the 
Science Building, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, on Thursday, December 27, 1928, at 10:00 a. m., the Rev- 
erend John F. McCormick presiding in the absence of the Right 
Reverend Edward A. Pace, who was ill. The delegates were 
welcomed by President Magee of Marquette University. 

A paper on “Some Types of Recent Ethical Theory ” was 
read by Reverend Charles C. Miltner of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. He was followed by Reverend Virgil Michel of St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota, who spoke on “ The Meta- 
physical Foundations of Moral Obligation.” 


Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon session a paper was presented by Reverend 
Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
on “ Psychology and Ethics.” A paper on “Some Recent 
Tendencies in the Philosophy of Society ” by Reverend Paul 
Hanly Furfey of The Catholic University of America was read 
by Reverend William T. Dillon, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice-President McCormick announced the following com- 
mittees : 

Auditing Committee 


Albert O’Brien Matthew Schumacher JRemi J. Bellperch 


Nominating Committee 


James A. McWilliams Gerard Esser Charles A. Hart 
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The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 7:00 
p. m. at the Marquette Union. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Right Reverend James H. Ryan spoke on studies in the 
field of mediaeval philosophy, with special reference to the 
Bibliothéque Thomiste. Professor Meng of Marquette Univer- 
sity presented some biological problems of philosophical signifi- 
cance. 

Friday Morning—9 :30 


A paper was read by Reverend Jules A. Baisnée of the Sul- 
pician Seminary on “ The Method of Teaching Philosophy in 
the Seminary.” He was followed on the program by Reverend 
J. Vincent Kelly of Marquette University, who spoke on “ The 
Teaching of Philosophy in the College.” 


Afternoon Session 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by 
Reverend Albert O’Brien. It was Voted that this report be 
accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
Reverend James A. McWilliams. The following were nomi- 
nated as officers of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation for the year 1929: 


President. . . . . . . John F. McCormick 
Vice-President . . . . . James H. Ryan 
Secretary-Treasurer . . . Fulton J. Sheen 


Executive Council 


One year.. . . . . . .~ Francis V. Corcoran 
One year . . . . . . . Sister Mary Verda 
Two years . . . . . . William T. Dillon 
Two years . . . . . . Ignatius Smith 
Three years . . . . . . Gerald B. Phelan 


Three years . . . . . . William F. Roemer 
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It was Voted that this report be accepted. 

It was Voted to express the thanks of the Association to the 
retiring President, Right Reverend Edward A. Pace. 

On motion of Monsignor Ryan, It was Voted to express the 
thanks of the Association to the President and Faculty of Mar- 
quette University for their hospitality. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read. It was 
Voted that this report be received and accepted. 

The Reverend Francis Augustine Walsh of The Catholic 
University of America then presented his paper “Trends in 
American Thought,” which was followed by discussion. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


American CatHotic PuHmosopHicaL ASSOCIATION 


The Third Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, December 27 and 28, 1927. The proceedings 
were published in a volume entitled Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, and mailed to all members. 

A meeting of the Executive Council was held at Caldwell 
Hall, The Catholic University of America, on April 14, 1928, 
five members being present. At this meeting the following 
votes were taken: 
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1. The list of applications for membership was gone over 
and voted. 


2. The time and place of the Fourth Annual Meeting were 
determined. 


3. The subjects for discussion were voted and the writers 
of papers selected. 


4, The “ Aeterni Patris” number of the New Scholasti- 
cism was discussed. The outline as presented by Dr. Pace was 
voted and accepted. 


On April 2, 1928, an appeal for subscriptions to the 
“ Aeterni Patris” number was sent out. The response, as of 
December 1, 1928, is as follows: 





Subscriptions received (108). . . . . $705.00 
Subscriptions pledged (9) . . . . .. 49.00 
a 


Since it will cost approximately $2,500 to publish this num- 
ber, the Secretary has felt that it is impossible to go on with 
the plans under the circumstances. He asks the members of the 
Association for light on this matter. 


5. With reference to the celebration of the Encyclical 
“€ Aeterni Patris ” at the colleges of the country, the Chair was 
authorized to appoint a committee to prepare such program. 


The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly num- 
‘bers during the year, constituting Volume II of 420 pages. 
The statistics are as follows: 
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Membership in the Association . ... . 872 
Subscribers to the New Scholasticism . . . 228 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) . . . 66 
Exchanges ......2.242.42242.2@« «44 
Complimentary List. . . .. .... 414 


References to the New Scholasticism and the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association have appeared during the 
past year in practically all European and American philosophi- 
cal reviews. 

The membership of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association as of December 1, 1928, is as follows: 


Life Members . .......... «18 
Institutional Members ........ £62 
Constituent Members. . ...... . 188 
Associate Members ......... 141 
Student Members . ......... 5 
Foreign Members . . . ....... «18 


The Secretary, pursuant to the orders of the Executive Coun- 
cil, organized the Fourth Annual Meeting. 

The financial report approved by your committee of audi- 
tors is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1927 . $2,894.86 
Membership dues in Association . . $2,329.73 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism . 761.27 
Subscriptions to “ Aeterni Patris ” No. 705.00 
Interest on deposit. . .... . 68.56 
3,864.56 


Total . . 1... ee ee ee es $6,759.42 
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Expenditures 
Expenses incidental to Association. . $1,114.78 
Expenses incidental to New Scholas- 
ticism 2. . 1 we we we ~~ 8808.29 
Expenses incidental to “ Aeterni Pa- 
ole” er lt lt tt 23.05 
Ms & et bw dew nawesevnn ena 2 
‘Balance on hand, December 1,1928 . . . . . $3,313.30 


Respectfully submitted, 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


American CatTuotic PuimosorpHicaL ASSOCIATION 
December 26, 1928 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association was held in the Science Building, 
Marquette University, on December 26, 1928, at 8:15 p. m. 
The following members were present: 


John F. McCormick Jules A. Baisnée 
William T. Dillon James H. Ryan 


The minutes of the previous meeting were not read as they 
had been sent to the members. 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read. 
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The applications for membership were taken up individ- 
ually and voted. 

The place of the next Annual Meeting of the Association 
was discussed. The Catholic University of America extended 
an invitation that the Fifth Annual Meeting be held in Wash- 
ington. 

The question of the “ Aeterni Patris” number of the New 
Scholasticism was discussed. Only $754.00 has been pledged. 
The Secretary was empowered to take up the matter with some 
publishers like Macmillan or Herder. The Association will 
subsidize the volume to the extent of $1,000. 

A committee consisting of Monsignor Ryan, Dr. Baisnée and 
Dr. Smith was appointed to organize colleges and seminaries 
for the celebration of the issuing of the Encyclical “ Aeterni 
Patris.” The committee is to write all colleges, seminaries, 
and Newman Clubs. It was suggested that an appropriate bib- 
liography might be sent. The celebration might take the form 
of a Scholastic Disputation, essays, partly historical and partly 
expositional, public meetings with outside speakers when pos- 
sible, and a prize for the best essay—$25.00 for the best under- 
graduate essay and $25.00 for the best graduate essay. If the 
essays merit, they can be published in the New Scholasticism. 
All schools should be invited to report to the Association on the 
kind and character of celebration held. 

It was decided that delinquent members of the Association 
or subscribers to the New Scholasticism are to be dropped after 
one year. A second notice should be sent stating that if dues 
are not paid, the person will be dropped. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 


James H. Ryan, 
Secretary. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1928) 





Lire MEMBERS 


Agar, Mr. John G., 31 Nassau St., New York City. 

Cantwell, Right Rev. John J., 108 West 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Right Rev. John G., 307 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 

McClean, Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 25 Granby St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Schrembs, Right Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shahan, Right Rev. Thomas J., 2935 Upton St., Washington, D. C. 

Tannrath, Right Rev. John J., 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., St. Columbkille’s Rectory, Boston, Mass. 

Turner, Right Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Basselin College, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, N. Y. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York City. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Columbia University, Portland, Oregon. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wise. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Bede College, Peru, Ill. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. 0., Wise. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wisc. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 
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St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, II. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Beatty, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE AND CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


America Press, 329 West 108th St., New York City. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barr, Very Rev. William P., Pres., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Barron, Rev. Joseph T., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bart, Rev. P. J., Assumption College, Sandwich, Canada. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salita, Calif. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Blommerstein, Rev. J., Crosier Fathers Seminary, Onamia, Minn. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Boylan, Rev. J. J., Pres., Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Boyle, Right Rev. Hugh C., 116 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Rev. Joseph E., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother E. Alfred, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Brother Francis de Sales, Ammendale, Md. 

Bruehl, Rev. Charles A., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Penna. 

Burke, Rev. Joseph, Pres., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

Burns, Very Rev. James A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 


Byrne, Rev. P. J., Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Shingishu, Korea. 
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Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock: College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, Rev. J. L., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Very Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Chartrand, Right Rev. Joseph, 1347 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Collins, Rev. James L., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conroy, Mr. Charles C., P. O. Box 281, Pasadena, Calif. 

Coogan, Mrs. Owen C., 73 Grove St., Fall River, Mass. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Coté, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Cotter, Rev. Anthony C., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Ave., Moline, Ill. 

Cunningham, Rev. W. F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 207 Ellery Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Day, Right Rev. Victor, 720 Madison Ave., Helena, Mont. 

DeLacy, Hon. William H., 4 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Della Penta, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, N. J. 

Derry, George H., Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

Deviny, Prof. William M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ' 

Dietz, Hon. Nicholas, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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Dodd, Rev. Francis J., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O. 
N. Y. 

Donahoe, Hon. Daniel J., 316 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Mr. Edward §., 15 East 69th St., New York City. 

Dougherty, Right Rev. George A., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dowling, Most Rev. Austin, 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. I, 
| > - 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Drees, Rev. F., Route 3, Box 195, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles A., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Duffy, Right Rev. James A., 204 East Second St., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Dunn, Rev. Joseph S., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

Emery, Hon. James A., 613 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

Feige, Rev. G., Manhattan College, New York City. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Finan, Rev. W. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Right Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Malachy P., 1648 West Grand Ave., Wicker Park Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fox, Rev. John M., Pres., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

French, Rev. R. J., St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, Il. 

Frierson, Rev. Leo, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Frumveller, Rev. A. F., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Gavan, Right Rev. P. C., Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gefell, Rev. J. Emil, 720 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 415 West 59th St., New York City. 

Gounley, Rev. Martin E., Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Graham, Rev. William H., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin, St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grose, Prof. F. W., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Grupa, Right Rev. M. J., Rector, SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Guertin, Right Rev. George A., P. O. Box 639, Manchester, N. H. 

Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hagan, Rev. John R., 605 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

Haldi, Rev. John A., The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hammes, Rev. T. J., 1701 Miami St., South Bend, Ind. 

Hanna, Most Rev. Edward J., 1100 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Harsch, Mr. Carl F., 801 North Madison Ave., Peoria, IIl. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Harvey, Rev. Francis M., 707 Jefferson St., Oakland, Calif. 

Hauber, Rev. V. A., Pres., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Hayes, Prof. Carlton J. H., Columbia University, New York City. 

Heelan, Right Rev. Edmond, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heibel, Rev. Alcuin, Rector, Mt. Angel College, Benedict, Ore. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. Edward J., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert. C., Pres., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, 
Mont. 

Honnigford, Rev. Joseph H., West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, 
Ind. 

Howard, Right Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Ireton, Rev. Peter L., 528 East 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jeannard, Right Rev. Jules B., Lafayette, La. 

Jordan, Rev. Edward B., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jung, Rev. Charles, Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kearney, Rev. John A., De Paul University, Chicago, Il. 

Keelan, Rev. Vincent L., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
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Keeler, Rev. Leo, Gregorian University, Rome, Italy. 

Kelly, Right Rev. Francis M., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Kempf, Rev. Joseph G., Montgomery, Ind. 

Kerby, Very Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keyes, Rev. James W., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Keyes, Right Rev. Michael J., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 315 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Penna. 

Klowo, Rev. Anthony A., SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Koen, Rev. Stephen A., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Kreimer, Rev. Anthony, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kunnecke, Rev. Francis J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lanslots, Rev. D. I., 625 West Ninth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lavanoux, Mr. Maurice E., 1330 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

LeBuffe, Rev. Francis P., Printing Crafts Bldg., New York City. 

Leen, Prof. William, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Leonard, Rev. Edwin L., 408 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Logan, Prof. John D., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Lord, Prof. Robert H., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

MacLean, Rev. Donald A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mahony, Rev. Michael J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Marison, Rev. Fiscar, 2940 East 91st St., South Chicago, Ill. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., 123 Columbia St., Helena, Ark. 

Mayl, Rev. Robert W., Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Meehan, Rt. Rev. A. B., Rector, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Meehan, Rev. Charles A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Melican, Rev. Patrick, 2934 Marshall Blvd., Maplewood, Mo. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John 8., Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Mindorff, Rev. Claude, 1615 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Molengraft, Rev. Leo, St. Francis Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Monahan, Dr. J. J., 25 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Moore, Rev. T. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Clinton, N. Y. 

Mother Elizabeth, Convent of the Assumption, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Generose, Supr., Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wise. 

Mother M. Leo Tracy, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Margaret MacSwiney, Dean, College of St. Genevieve of the 
Pines, Asheville, N. C. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., Basselin College, Washington, D. C. 

Mullin, Rev. John B., 774 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Mulvaney, Rev. G. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Murphy, Rev. William A., 409 South Kansas St., Marceline, Mo. 

McAstocker, Rev. David P., 710 South 13th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

McAuliffe, Right Rev. Maurice F., 340 Collins St., Hartford, Conn. 

McCabe, Prof. David A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

McCarthy, Rev. Lorenzo C., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

McClancy, Very Rev. Joseph V. S., 749 Linwood St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

McCormick, Rev. P. J., The Catholic University, of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McDevitt, Right Rev. Philip R., 111 State St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

McGinn, Rev. J. Walter, 316 South Logan St., Lincoln, II. 

McGrath, Right Rev. Joseph F., Box 760, Baker, Ore. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., St. Norbert’s College, West de Pere, Wisc. 

McKinney, Mr. Joseph P., 1510 South 54th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Thomas H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

McMahon, Right Rev. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York City. 

McManus, Rev. Justin, 557 Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington, 
D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, 37 West 52nd St., New York City. 
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SOME TYPES OF RECENT ETHICAL THEORY 


T seems to be a universal characteristic of social life that 
each man should be interested in the conduct of his neigh- 
bor. The average citizen is an inveterate moralizer. Petty 
criticism of the neighbor’s behavior furnishes inexhaustible 
food for backstairs gossip and parlor philosophizing. The 
problem of instilling habits of proper conduct presses hard 
upon conscientious fathers and mothers. Likewise the teacher 
in the classroom, if he be alive to his opportunities, rarely 
passes an hour with his charges without touching upon this all- 
important problem. The policeman, the superintendent and 
the foreman, the lawyer, the judge, the nurse, the physician, 
the priest—each of these functionaries has something to do 
with the ordering of individual or social conduct. Less 
directly, but nevertheless really, the moral tone of society is 
affected for better or for worse by literature, art, the sciences, 
and by philosophy itself. 

Now the fact that every man will on occasion venture a criti- 
cism of what his neighbor is doing proves only too clearly that 
he has not only generic concepts of right and wrong, but also 
some criterion or standard by which he thinks right can be dis- 
tinguished from wrong. It proves that, whether he is con- 
scious of it or not, he has espoused some ethical theory. He 
realizes that his welfare as an individual, his personal and 
property rights, are intimately and necessarily bound up with 
or conditioned by the behavior of others. And so one reason 
why he tends to set up moral standards for others is the desire 
to safeguard his own interests. And as the business of being 
good must be founded on something more solid than individual 
caprice or self-interest, he finds himself hunting for some. set 
of fixed principles suitable to and acceptable by society as a 
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whole. In other words, he finds himself being forced to adopt 
some kind of ethical theory. 

Whatever may have been the situation at the beginning of 
human society, or the point of departure and the direction 
taken in the development of moral ideas, no moralist of today 
is without an abundance of precedent in the task of setting up 
or of revising moral standards or moral theory. General his- 
tory and the large libraries of books on social science show that 
men have been working over this problem since the records of 
human behavior began to be kept. They show, too, that there 
have been times when relatively large sections of the human 
race have accepted a system of morality, and been largely satis- 
fied with it. They show, finally, that from time to time specific 
crises have arisen that subjected ethical principles to more than 
ordinarily severe tests, the result of which was to convince 
many that they needed either to be totally discarded or at least 
radically revised. The present generation has just passed 
through, or rather is just emerging from, one crisis, the World 
War, and it is even now, partly as a result of that War and 
partly as a result of many other complicated causes, passing 
through a religious crisis. Both of these crises have strongly 
influenced moral philosophy and moral ideals. 

There is current a conviction that traditional morality has 
become bankrupt and can no longer be made to serve modern 
society. The religious foundation of that morality, it is 
believed, has been totally destroyed, and entirely new concepts 
of God, of man and of society have been developed. The cry 
from many and influential quarters is for reconstruction and 
reorientation in moral science. It is suggested that the methods 
of positive science be introduced in place of introspection and 
deduction, that we give up trying to say what ought to be 
done, and limit ourselves to a study of what men have done, 
are doing and probably will continue to do. The stand is taken 
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that we must discard the very notion of any absolute morality 
and rest content with a morality measured by the consequences 
of action, that we seek sanctions for moral conduct in econom- 
ics or eugenics or social solidarity, and abandon as futile and 
indefensible the idea of any eternal sanction; and, finally, that 
we substitute in place of a personal, transcendent God either 
society or efficiency or the authority of an agnostic science. 
These suggestions will appear more in detail in the brief analy- 
sis of the following types of current ethical thought: the socio- 
logical, the psychologico-biological, and the economic. Of 
course, these various types in some respects overlap and inter- 
penetrate. Nevertheless, they possess sufficient individuality to 
justify separate analysis. 

I begin with the sociological type because it seems to be the 
most widespread and influential, because its philosophy, if not 
its method, is implicitly or explicitly approved by the other 
types, and because it directly contradicts both the methods and 
the doctrine of morality grounded on religion and natural 
law. Two able protagonists of this view of morality are the 
French writers, MM. Lévy-Bruhl and Emile Durkheim. They 
reject traditional and theoretical ethics. It is, they say, norma- 
tive, and therefore cannot be scientific. Science deals with 
what is. It is speculative and disinterested. It can have noth- 
ing to do with what ought to be. The normative belongs to art, 
not science. The term normative-science is self-contradictory. 
There can be no theoretical science of ethics. No theory is pos- 
sible in which is contained implicitly all moral precepts. More- 
over, the traditional ethics postulates as man’s highest good and 
final end (1) a Supreme Being distinct from human society, 
(2) a human nature that is everywhere identical, and (3) a 
moral conscience that is homogeneous. But none of these postu- 
lates can be admitted. Moral rules cannot be derived from 
them, but from a quite different set of premises. What are 
these premises ? 
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According to M. Bruhl, “ Morals are ‘ givens’. . . . There 
is no room for ‘ edicts’ determining the rules of moral practice 
in the name of theory. These are the same sort of reality as 
social facts, a reality which may not with impunity be miscon- 
strued.”* In the same strain Professor Cox, an American dis- 
ciple of the French school, tells us that in a pluralistic world 
“we may be certain that there cannot be any universal rules of 
conduct, but that conduct will always have to be adapted to the 
special conditions under which men live”.? Ethics as a 
science, he defines as “ ordered knowledge of natural phenom- 
ena and of the relations between them ”.* The study of ethics 
as science must be conducted in exactly the same spirit and 
according to the same method as chemistry or physics as science. 
Any introduction of the normative, of the search for the ‘ why’, 
of effort to determine the ‘ought’, is forbidden. One thing 
only should be sought, namely, the ‘how’ of human actions. 
“Every science ”’, says Professor Cox, “ is ipso facto positivistic 
and naturalistic”’.* Hence if ethics aims to become a science, 
it must cast aside its traditional theological and metaphysical 
prepossessions, and emerge upon the higher level of positivism. 
Failure to do this in the past has been the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of moral science. For “the characteristic of a 
normative science is that its principles are postulated”. And 
these principles are come by “a priori every time ”.° 

What we must begin with is the moral fact. Such facts exist 
in abundance, and as facts they do not differ from the facts of 
any other science. On every plane of civilization men have 
judged that certain ways of acting were good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. What characterizes the moral fact is a sense of duty or 
feeling of moral obligation, and a desire for the good. The good 
attracts us, but it cannot be obtained without effort or self- 


1 Apud Cox, The Public Conscience, p. 20. 
2Op. cit., p. 17. *Ib., p. 3. *Ib., p. 4. *1b., p. 11. 
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restraint. Whence this sense of moral obligation? The Bruhl- 
Durkheim school teaches that the term moral may not be 
applied to an act tending to promote merely individual perfec- 
tion. No individual is an end having in himself a moral char- 
acter. It is always a group of associated individuals that con- 
stitutes the objective of morality—that is, it is society, but 
“always under the condition that society may be considered as 
a personality qualitatively different from the individual person- 
alities of which it is composed.””*® The desirable good for the indi- 
vidual is society. This is true because society is necessary for his 
existence. And the individual ought to desire it, feel morally 
bound to desire it, because society is superior to him and he is 
dependent upon it for “all the intellectual goods that consti- 
tute civilization.” isd: 

The source then of moral obligation is found in this relation 
of the individual to society. Society is transcendent with 
regard to its individual members. It is a moral personality 
qualitatively distinct from them, and it is the only reality 
higher than individuals. For “I do not”, says M. Durkheim, 
“see in the divinity anything but society transfigured and 
thought of symbolically ”.’ The only moral rules, therefore, 
that have any obligatory force are those that are accepted by 
society—that is, approved by public opinion. No other kind 
of moral obligation is admissible under pain of denying society, 
and therefore also of denying oneself. ‘“ Duty”, in this view, 
as M. Ferrand points out, “is the necessity of thinking in com- 
mon, under pain of disuniting and dissolving the social 
body.” * There is no such thing as private initiative and indi- 
vidual thought. Man is wholly a product of society. His 
judgments, inclinations, aspirations and ideals are all deter- 
mined by the society in which he lives. Social determinism 


* Durkheim, apud Sortais, Traite de Phil., p. 62. 
7 Op. cit., p. 63. 
® Archives de Phil., Vol. I, p. 104. 
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dominates both individuals and society. All morality is rela- 
tive. An action is wrong only if it disagrees with the intel- 
lectual and moral temper of the times. The meaning of mor- 
ality is not to be found in any study of human nature as such, 
but in the history of civilizations. It is here alone that we 
may find the origin and basis of human conscience, for “ the 
moral sentiments and moral practices of a given society are 
necessarily bound up . . . with religious beliefs, economical 
and political conditions, intellectual accomplishments, and 
therefore also with the past history of that society.” ° 

As the psychologists and biologists see it, this historical 
method as applied to the social sciences has had its day. It has 
“led to the enrichment of men’s knowledge of the past and to 
the confusion of their ideas”’.*° Its assumption that an under- 
standing of present phenomena in human behavior could be 
found in the history of their development is groundless. If you 
want to understand human behavior, then get at human nature. 
But understand it rightly. Until recent times, moralists have not 
understood human nature rightly. They have all along assumed 
that men are by nature equal, that they are free, responsible 
moral agents capable of apprehending ends of action, of deliber- 
ating upon their relative worth, and of calculating the best 
means for their attainment. They have assumed that men 
reached decisions as to what they should do or not do by way 
of logical processes of thought, by way of the application of 
known principles or laws of right conduct to the concrete situa- 
tions of daily life. They have laid crime to bad will, to malice, 
and so they have punished it, as they have rewarded virtue, on 
the assumption that both good and bad actions lay fully within 
the power of the agent performing them. 

But this view of man, we are assured, is too exalted. It pays 


® Bruhl, quoted in Archives, 1. c. 
1° Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind, p. 489. 
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him too great a compliment, attributes to him powers that he 
does not possess. Psychological investigation has made this 
view quite untenable. For, if man has anything like intelli- 
gence as traditionally understood, he very rarely uses it. His 
conduct is rarely reasonable. It is rather the result of impulse 
and of passion, of blind imitation, or of instinct or of a force in 
a supposedly unconscious mind, called a complex. There is 
little if any evidence for the existence of free-will. Men 
therefore act as they do because of their physical heritage and 
their material and social environment. Morality is not pri- 
marily a psychical fact resulting from individual thought and 
volition, but a biological fact growing out of the necessity for 
the individual organism to adapt itself to its environment. Mr. 
William Wallace assures us that science has proved that “ intel- 
ligence is not the master of our acts, but the diligent servant 
of our appetites, and that behaviour is the ultimate manifesta- 
tion of life.. . . Morality (he continues) is nothing more than 
the most satisfactory adaptation of behaviour to emergent social 
events.” ** Whatever moral obligation there is springs from 
this adjustment to environment. Here, too, duty intrudes itself, 
but not with such force as “ to burden the conscience with the 
details of conduct”. At any rate, nothing has moral signifi- 
cance apart from this continuous process of harmonious adjust- 
ment to the events of social life. Here then is the epitome of 
‘ scientific’ moral wisdom: “ Act so that this harmony 1s con- 
tinuously perfected, is the sole guide of conduct that acknowl- 
edges in the one best way the ultimate end of life.” » 

A variant of this theme is Dr. J. B. S. Haldane’s 
contention ** that for scientific ethics the only ethical good 
is one that is of benefit to the body. Hygiene takes the 
place of salvation. Science, he asserts, tends to reduce 


11 The Scientific World View, pp. 187-8. 
18 Wallace, l. c., p. 190. 
2° Harper's Magazine, June, 1928. 
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ethics to mere calculation. It can only say what is, was or will 
be, never what ought to be. It cannot answer the question, 
Why should I be moral? It can find no ethical good outside the 
natural order, nor any explanation for ethical conduct in the 
concept of man as a free responsible moral agent. Man’s sum- 
maum bonum is society. For its sake he must dovclop his mind 
and body. To be moral means nothing more than to adjust 
oneself to his social and physical environment. The great 
moral weaknesses are to resist natural impulses and to refuse to 
run with the crowd. 

The limits of this paper allow me to give only the briefest 
summary of the type of ethical thought which I have called 
economic. According to certain writers, organized big-scale 
industry has developed a new ethics. In their view, ethics is 
not reasoned out; it is imposed. It is “what the group to 
which we belong has come to feel is the thing to do or not to 
do.” ** It is “ social custom in the sphere of human relations.” 
Standards of conduct result from group association. The moral 
code is an unwritten code. It is essentially variable, for, except 
on simple matters, there is no agreement, and each is a law unto 
himself. All ethics is social ethics. Conduct is to be judged 
solely by its consequences. “ Business ethics, as far as it repre- 
sents a process of reasoning, is the attempt to adjust the social 
relations of the group through observing the consequences of 
behavior ”,’° and by consequences is here meant chiefly eco- 
nomic consequences, though matters of general health and of 
race betterment are admitted as secondary norms. No ethical 
principle ever becomes more than a rough approximation to a 
rule of conduct. It can never be universal or absolute. 

In this denial of any necessary or universal character to ethi- 
cal principles we have a characteristic common to all the types 

14. L. Heermance, American Review, Vol. 4, p. 488. 


15 Ib, 
16 Tdem, The Ethics of Business, 1926, p. 198. 
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of thought analyzed in this paper. All maintain that moral 
rules must vary with varying circumstances of time and place 
and person. The pragmatic test is all but universally accepted. 
And this acceptance is defended on the assumption (a) that 
Christianity, or for that matter all revealed religion, has failed 
as a basis for moral theory; (b) that science, especially biology 
and psychology, has disproved the claim that men are by nature 
equal, or that they manage their conduct by the exercise of 
intelligence and free will; that (c) the traditional ethics is no 
longer applicable to our modern industrial civilization; and 
finally (d), that the hankering after certitude in moral matters 
can never be satiated. 

Along with this superficial appearance of unity of view 
among the members of a certain group of writers there is dis- 
cernible another and much larger group who frankly declare 
themselves at sea on the whole problem of determining moral 
standards. “Such confusion and contradiction have arisen 
with regard to supposed moral values”, writes Mr. B. M. 
Laing, “ that one does not know where or how matters stand. 
The logical position would seem to be to doubt whether there is 
such a thing as morality at all... .”** Another English 
writer, Mr. Stephen Ward, thinks that “ morals are not a final 
and conclusive science; they reach no end so determinate as to 
afford firm ground for building.” ** Of current ethical theory 
he observes that “a conspicuous feature is the growth of the 
disinclination, already apparent before, to make codes or assign 
duties.” *° 

Quotations of this kind could be multiplied indefinitely, and 
they seem to verify Mr. Warner Fite’s terse parody on a versi- 
cle of Holy Scripture: “ An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a conclusion, and there shall be no conclusion 
given to it.” 


17 4 Study in Moral Problems, pp. 22-23. 
18 Hthics: An Historical Introduction, p. 7. 
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An adequate criticism of these views does not lie within the 
scope of this paper. In conclusion, however, I may say that, 
while the Scholastic thinker sees in our modern complex social 
life many serious moral problems that need to be solved, he 
feels confident that their solution cannot be forwarded by the 
repudiation either of divine authority with its eternal sanc- 
tions for moral conduct, or of human freedom, or of the gen- 
eral world view of Christianity, or of the religious way of life 
consequent upon that view. Rather does he feel convinced that 
it is only through the better understanding and more general 
acceptance of these truths joined with earnest study of the con- 
crete circumstances of human action that the proper solution 
will be found. 


Cuartes ©. Mivtner. 
Uniwersity of Notre Dame. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MORAL 
OBLIGATION 


I. Intrropuctory 


T is hardly necessary to state that the general views under- 
lying the treatment of this subject by me are those of Scho- 
lastic realism. The general principles and conclusions of 
Scholastic epistemology in particular, and of the Scholastic 
Weltanschauung in general, form the accepted basis on which 
this treatment rests. In the field of ethics there are further- 
more the general facts of moral experience, which must form a 
common meeting-ground for any ethical discussions of funda- 
mental problems. These, too, I am accepting as granted. 
Among them, I suppose, can be placed the universal existence 
of moral precepts under the form of an imperative obligation: 
this must be done, that must be avoided; the voice of con- 
science in us announcing particular expressions of such pre- 
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cepts, or warning us in regard to them; the sentiment of 
approval felt if the voice is obeyed, and the sentiment of 
remorse if it is disobeyed—all of this not merely for reasons of 
personal utilitarianism, but from a sense however vaguely 
felt—of a higher dignity and value that we can only term ethi- 
cal or moral, ’ 

There is a presupposition inherent in the very statement of 
the topic I am to discuss, namely, that there is a metaphysical 
foundation of moral obligation, or more broadly that ethics is 
grounded in metaphysics. This accords with the general Scho- 
lastic Weltanschauung clearly enough. But it is precisely a 
standpoint that has been denied by the most influential ethical 
figure in the history of philosophy in the last centuries, if not 
of all times. “ Set Kant hat man gelehrt dass die Erkenntnis 
des metaphysischen Seins nichts fruchte fuer die Erkennntnis 
des ethischen Sollens,” said Siegfried Behn recently in a book 
bearing the significant title Sein und Sollen (p. 9). It is from 
Kant that we shall take our present point of departure. 


II. Kant 


1. Kant has performed a high philosophical service in 
emphasizing the unique character of the Categorical Imperative 
in human experience. The voice of duty in us which we call 
conscience, or rather the peculiar category of meaning contained 
in it, its oughtness, is not like anything else we know of. It 
is irreducible to elements of knowledge or experience other than 
itself. It is a category sui generis. 

That means necessarily that moral obligation, moral duty, is 
not strictly definable by us. It is characterized at least as much 
by its difference from other experiences, as it is by any simi- 
larity with them. We can speak of it as a moral necessity to do 
this and to avoid that; a necessity that imposes itself on 
rational creatures endowed with free will, binding their wills to 
the performance or the omission of certain actions—binding the 
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wills but not forcing them, leaving them free to refuse com- 
pliance with the obligation, even though a refusal to comply 
with the obligation is not a ridding oneself of the obligation, 
etc., ete. 

But all of this will convey no meaning to the man who has no 
inner experience of the meaning of obligation or oughtness. 
It will be as unintelligible to him who has no experience of 
moral obligation as an explanation of color is to the man who 
is born blind. Moral obligation is a necessity; but it is not like 
other necessities, say, physical necessity, or metaphysical neces- 
sity. What differentiates it? Precisely the fact that it is a 
moral necessity to do or to omit. Voda tout! Kant did well 
in starting out with the universality of the original fact of obli- 
gation : 


Man kann das Bewusstsein dieses Grundgesetzes ein Factum der 
Vernunft nennen, weil man es nicht aus vorhergehenden Datis der 
Vernunft, z. B. dem Bewusstsein der Freiheit (denn dieses ist uns nicht 
vorher gegeben), herausvernuenftelm kann, sondern weil es sich fuer 
sich selbst uns aufdringt als synthethetischer Satz a priori, der auf 
keiner, weder reinen noch empirischen Anschauung gegruendet ist, ob 
- er gleich analytisch sein wuerde, wenn man die Freiheit des Willens 
voraussetzte, wozu aber, als positivem Begriffe, eine intelectuelle An- 
schauung erfordert werden wuerde, die man hier gar nicht annehmen 
darf. Doch muss man, um dieses Gesetz ohne Missdeutung also gegeben 
anzusehen, wohl bemerken: dass es kein empirisches, sondern das ein- 
zige Factum der reinen Vernunft sei, die sich dadurch als urspruenglich 
gesetzgebend (sic volo, sic jubeo), ankuendigt.* 


2. Kant made what is unique in the category of meanings 
and experiences, also ontologically or metaphysically independ- 
ent. For him the categorical imperative is its own foundation. 
It is not founded in a previously known freedom of will; that 
would demand an intellectual datum prior and basic to that of 


1 Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, Reclams Universal Bibliothek, Nr. 
1111, 1112, Leipzig, p. 37. 
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the categorical imperative (which Kant repudiates in the above 
quotation). God, later on, is for him a postulate resulting 
from the demand of increasing perfection to which the voice of 
ethical duty urges on. The categorical imperative, however, 
needs no further foundation, not even a metaphysical founda- 
tion; it is in fact not only its own foundation, but the founda- 
tion of all reliable metaphysics. Into these views we cannot 
enter here, neither by way of further exposition, nor by way of 
refutation. They follow from Kant’s whole philosophical out- 
look, and a refutation of them would entail a refutation of 
the entire Kritik der retnen Vernunft. 

Instead, we shall go on with the relation of the categorical 
imperative to freedom of will. For Kant there is an essential 
connection between the categorical imperative and free will. 
The former is precisely the fundamental expression of the 
autonomy of the latter. 


Die Autonomie des Willens ist das alleinige Prinzip aller moralischen 
Gesetze und der ihnen gemaessen Pflichten. ... In der Unabhaengig- 
keit naemlich von aller Materie des Gesetzes (naemlich einem begehrten 
Objekte) und zugleich doch Bestimmung der Willkuehr durch die blosse 
allgemeine gesetzgebende Form, deren eine Maxime faehig sein muss, 
besteht das alleinige Prinzip der Sittlichkeit.? 


In this we have the twofold aspect of freedom. Freedom in 
the negative sense is the independence of the categorical impera- 
tive from all matter or content of law, from all desired objects. 
Freedom in the positive sense is the self-legislative action of 
pure practical reason. Hence, he concludes, the moral law 
expresses nothing but the autonomy of pure practical reason, 
i. e., freedom; and the latter is the formal condition of all 
moral maxims, under which condition alone these maxims can 
agree with the highest practical law.® 


2 Op. cit., p. 39. 
* Op cit., pp. 39-40. 
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Free will, or the power of self-legislation possessod by 
autonomous will, is the underlying condition of the universal 
maxims expressive of the categorical imperative. A modern 
philosopher says: “ Obligation is binding, not because a for- 
eign power, even God himself, legislates for me, but rather 
because I legislate for myself; and, if I am true to my own 
moral reason, I cannot avoid acknowledging my responsi- 
bility.” * This is quite Kantian. For Kant, then, free will 
and ethical obligation are essentially related; but the free will 
ig yours, mine, human will as legislating and as bound by its 
own legislation. 


3. But how is this proved? The question is not a pertinent 
one, since the categorical imperative is not to be proved by any- 
thing beyond itself, it is only to be rightly understood. A more 
pertinent question is: “ How does it work out?” since the 
whole problem is specifically not one of pure speculation, but 
one that is to work out, is to be practical. For Kant it worked 
out admirably. The very universality of the categorical impera- 
tive gives us various formulae for guidance. Thus we have the 
first formula: “ Handle nur nach derjenigen Maxime, durch 
die du zugleich wollen kannst, dass sie ein allgemetnes Gesetz 
” and the second: “ Handle so, als ob die Maxime 
deiner Handlung durch deinen Willen zum allgemeinen Natur- 
gesetz werden sollte.” *° These formulae Kant tests on various 
cases. One man is tired of the sorrows of life and wants to 
commit suicide. Another needs money and must promise to 
repay before he can borrow, although he knows he will be unable 
to pay back. Another prefers to waste his talents in a life of 
pleasure. In all these instances it is conceivable, Kant acknowl- 
edges, for the individual to act wrongly. But it is inconceiv- 


werde ; 


‘Edgar S. Brightman, Religious Values, p. 63. 

5 Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, herausg. v. Karl Vorlaender. 
Der Philosophischen Bibliothek, Band 41 (Leipzig: Verlag von Felix 
Meiner, 1925), p. 44. 
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able and impossible in such cases for the individual to be will- 
ing to set up the wrong action as the rule of conduct for all 
men.° 

It is here that we shall take leave of Kant. Kant simply 
could not imagine any human will willing to put up as a uni- 
versal law what would contradict the best natural aspirations 
of men, or would be destructive of the nobility of human nature. 
But today our supermen are willing to do and to allow almost 
anything. We have even witnessed the ethical glorification of 
the evolutionary principles of struggle for existence and sur- 
vival of the fittest, to which ought to be added the corrolary: 
“and the devil take the hindmost.” To the person who says: 
I have an urge to act thus and so, regardless of how this ulti- 
mately affects others or even myself, and I am perfectly willing 
to let all others do the same, I’ll take my chance with the rest— 
Kant has no answer, and can have none! Ultimately we face 
the question: Why cannot a will that is the whole source of its 
own obligation also free itself of this obligation ? 

For the foundation of the obligation imposed upon the will we 
must look beyond the will that is obliged. But where? First 
of all, where the will is found—in human nature. The will sub- 
ject to moral obligation is a part of total human nature. 


III. Human Nature 


1. In his eagerness to preserve the purity of ethical motive, 
Kant separated the categorical imperative entirely from its con- 
tent, the form from the matter. This, on the one hand, geve 
rise to his high conception of the nobility of duty-in-se, but on 
the other hand also paved the way for stripping duty of all its 
more human qualities, for enshrouding it in that cold rigor and 
gloom, which is so forbidding to the adherents of a more joyous 
conception of the Christian life. 


* Op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
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Can we really separate the voice of duty in us entirely from 
its content? The voice of conscience, in its initial whisperings, 
is a universal experience of mankind. The notion of ought is 
grasped early in childhood—a striking phenomenon, if we 
recall what an abstract thing it is fundamentally. The voice 
tells us that good is to be done, that evil is to be avoided. 
Not in all times and places have men agreed on the specific 
contents of this good or this evil. Savage tribes have been 
known to kill their own parents out of a mistaken desire to 
be kind to them. larly environment, education, custom, 
experience—all these help to color our judgments of what the 
good and the evil are that we are to do or avoid, respectively. 
Yet that which is the common heritage of mankind in this 
regard is more than the mere presence or urge of a categorical 
imperative in us devoid of all content. 

There is also a basic set of moral axioms which form a com- 
mon core of primary ethical prescriptions—first determinations 
of the moral law the Scholastics would call them. Such are the 
axioms: Give each one his own; respect the lives of others; 
do not guide yourself completely by animal selfishness, e. g.— 
all the axioms, in fact, that express what is essential for the 
life of rational man, for the preservation of the proper dignity 
of man above the level of the animal. These are probably 
expressions of what Kant would have meant by the third formu- 
lation of his general maxim: “ Handle so, dass du die Mensch- 
heit, sowohl in deiner Person als in der Person eines jeden 
anderen, jederzeit zugleich als Zweck, niemals bloss als Mittel 
brauchst.”" That is, act with the purpose of developing in 
yourself and others that which is noblest and highest in human 
nature. St. Thomas expressed it in his succinct way: “ Est 
igitur sic homo ordinandus lege divina ut imferiores vires 
rationt subdantur, et corpus animae, et exteriores res ad neces- 


7 Grundlegung, etc., p. 54. 
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sitatem homini deserviant”’ (Contra Gentes III, 121). Nor 
is this something extrinsic to human nature; it is the inherent 
expression of the latter. “ Lncet lex aeterna sit nobis ignota, 
secundum quod est in mente diwina, innotescit tamen nobis 
aliqualiter vel per rationem naturalem, quae ab ea derivatur ut 
propria ejus vmago, vel per aliqualem revelationem superaddi- 
tam” (S. Th., I, q. 19, a. 4, ad 3). 


2. There is naturally in us the tendency toward a life 
according to the dignity of our nature; and this is most inti- 
mately connected with the voice of ethical duty or perfection 
we call conscience. Nor does the experience of the man devel- 
oped to maturity destroy these first promptings of our nature. 
On the contrary, all the experiences of the ordinary thinking 
man tend to confirm them, however men may get to differ on 
further details of moral obligation. We often speak of our 
natures as possessed of animal impulses that tend to our ruin. 
But we are also blessed with fundamental tendencies toward 
the rational control of our impulses, and these show themselves 
at quite an early stage of rational life. At all events, sober 
reflection on the part of the maturer man will readily show him 
the necessity of order in his life; will show him that the differ- 
ent aspects of his nature must be properly co-ordinated or 
subordinated; that only the guidance of his life according to 
more lasting ideals of a higher kind will ultimately prove, not 
merely satisfactory, but even tolerable; that reason and free 
‘will exist in man, not so that he may run counter to all orderli- 
ness and regulation of conduct, but so that he may by their 
employment take his position as part of an ordered universe, 
in which he must be truly free, that is, above the domination of 
the immediate stress of his environment or his animal impulses. 

In this sense the fundamental voice of duty in us, urging us 
toward a life of ethical dignity and perfection, is something 
rooted deep in our very natures. It is simply the way in which 
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we are constituted. Ethical obligation thus plays an intimate 
part in our natures—for weal or for woe, depending on whether 
we comply with its fundamental demands or not. These actions 
of ours that spring most completely from our proper rational 
nature, that are expressions of the best rational tendencies in 
our nature, are at the same time our naturally best ethical 
actions—agere sequitur esse; and from the other angle, those 
actions that are of this type in turn add increased perfection 
to our natures—agere perficit esse. Our human nature, taken 
in its truest sense, is at once the immediate cause and the imme- 
diate goal of these actions; they have their causa efficiens and 
their causa finalis (not to speak of formal and material causes) 
in our very nature. The ethical ought thus is rooted in man’s 
rational nature, springs out of it; it is the noblest tendency 
there is in man; fidelity to it means the perfection of man as 
man. Human nature, reason as its formal constituent, the ethi- 
eal good, ethical obligation, are ultimately inseparable. 

Thus the immediate metaphysical foundation of ethical obli- 
gation is free rational human nature. Without the latter there 
is nothing of ethical obligation; without ethical obligation, 
human nature lacks its essential perfection. 


3. And yet, with all this have we really gone beyond the 
question that Kant did not stop to consider, much less to solve ? 
Granting all that has been said so far, one may still protest: 
“T am a free creature, and as far as all you have said goes, I 
am still free to disclaim all ethical obligation. I can acknowl- 
edge all you say about the natural connection between ethical 
obligation and the way our nature is constituted, and yet claim 
that if there is nothing more than that to the foundation of 
ethical obligation, the latter is indeed shaky. What you say 
leads well enough to the position: 


“ If I desire order in conduct, fidelity to my nature, I must 
follow out my ethical obligations. 
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“ If I desire my higher perfection as a man, the development 
of the better possibilities in my nature, I must accept the ethi- 
cal obligation. 

“‘ But all this gives me only a hypothetical necessity, an obli- 
gation resting on an 7f. On the other hand, the ethical ought 
claims to be absolute; it is a categorical imperative. So far you 
have given no basis for the absoluteness generally claimed 
for it.” 

This statement I am not inclined to deny. The ethical ought 
we experience in ourselves is indeed more than hypothetical in 
its demands; and our maturer reason reflecting on it and its 
meaning, sees that it can have true value and meaning only if 
it is absolute. The categorical imperative does not merely say: 
Do this, if you wish to attain your best perfection; it says 
absolutely: Do this, avoid that. It says in fact: You must 
desire your perfection, your dignity as man; you must wish to 
attain your higher self, and there is no 7f about it. The cate- 
gorical imperative is indeed absolute. We are physically free to 
obey it or not; but not ethically permitted to repudiate the 
obligation; we can not shake off the latter. Whence this abso- 
luteness in the categorical imperative; what is its foundation ? 


IV. Bryvonp Human Nature 


1. We see human nature inherently endowed with a cate- 
gorical imperative that calls for absolute compliance; and rea- 
son and human experience but confirm the need, under penalty 
of dire misfortune, of such compliance with fundamental ethi- 
cal demands. For a satisfactory source of an absolute obliga- 
tion imposed on human nature, we must go to something beyond 
human nature itself, to some sort of absolute on which human 
‘nature is dependent. Epistemologically we are, as always, 
before the alternative of considering our nature fundamentally 
deceptive, completely false and illusory—but then we have no 
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right in logical consistency to be very assertive about our com- 
plete skepticism. As in all radical skepticism, we should really 
have to remain quite silent about it and about all else. But if 
we accept human nature as not altogether deceptive, then our 
search for the ultimate foundation of ethical obligation will 
necessarily lead us beyond human nature itself. The question, 
“Whence this absolute obligation?’ becomes equivalent to the 
question, “‘ Whence human nature?’’ The question of the ulti- 
mate basis of ethical obligation becomes identical with the 
question of the ultimate metaphysical foundation of all reality. 

It is here that answers will differ according to the different 
Weltanschauungen held by individuals; and it is precisely here 
also that we see parallel variations in ethical theory and in 
metaphysical theory. One’s view of ethics simply will base 
itself on some type of metaphysics; and one’s metaphysics sim- 
ply will rebound on one’s theory of ethics. It is no intention 
of mine to develop this point further by recalling the series of 
ethical and metaphysical views as they have appeared and dis- 
appeared and reappeared in the course of the history of phi- 
losophy. A materialistic philosophy will necessarily deny the 
absoluteness of ethical obligation, or rather, must deny any- 
thing like strict ethical obligation altogether. A pantheistic 
philosophy, or any form of substantial monism, must likewise 
deny ethical obligation, at least in so far as it denies the exist- 
ence of individual personalities, and individual responsibility 
and freedom of action. 

It is theism alone that can give an adequate answer to our 
question, an answer that does not explain by explaining away. 
Theism finds an ultimate adequate foundation of moral obliga- 
tion in the ultima ratio of human nature itself, in the absolute 
Author of human nature, the infinite, personal God—the begin- 
ning and end of all there is. 


2. God is the ultimate metaphysical ground of all there is; 
He is the ultimate ground of human nature, of man as he is 
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essentially constituted; therefore of the categorical imperative 
in man; that is, of the obligatory force of this imperative. 
_ We have seen the essential relation of the fact of ethical obli- 
gation to our human nature; and our immediate answer in 
regard to the problem arising therefrom was: That is the way 
our nature is constituted. In the light of theism, we can state 
this answer more definitely by saying: That is the way our 
nature was created by God (this, quite apart from the further 
question of direct or indirect creation). The essential demands 
of our rational nature are the index of the will of God in our 
regard. The absolute creative fiat that resulted in the estab- 
lishment of creatures endowed with our human nature, is also 
the ultimate absolute fiat of the ethical perfection of that 
nature. The voice of conscience in us is the voice of God.* 
Kant had spoken of the essential connection between moral 
obligation and free rational will. We did not follow him in 
his interpretation of this connection as being the imposition of 
moral duty by human will upon itself. Yet the connection 
between free will and ethical obligation is evident. There is 
no such obligation where there is no free will as the subject of 
the obligation. And there is no obligation imposed unless there 
is a superior will freely choosing to impose such an obligation. 
It is theism alone that gives such a superior, absolute will as 
the ultimate source of our ethical obligation, the ultimate meta- 
physical foundation of moral obligation in man. 


3. Having arrived so far, we face an objection often put to 


®It should hardly be necessary to mention a caution here. We must 
keep well in mind the distinction between the general fact of a categorical 
imperative in man and the most general and essential determinations of 
the latter on the one hand, and any concrete, individual judgment passed 
by anyone in a particular set of conditions on the other. There is no 
infallible power of judgment in man. And it is not necessary for every one 
of our individual judgments to be right in order that the general urge to 
ethical perfection in us be the expression of God’s will in regard to man. 
These two matters are quite distinct. 
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the theist, with which we shall close our discussion. The objec- 
tion to placing the ultimate foundation of morality in a tran- 
scendent absolute will is often made in these terms: Morality 
and moral obligation then become a matter of the arbitrary 
choice of some supreme will. But the moral good does not 
appear to reason to be of such an arbitrary origin at all. There 
are some things which are in se right and others which are in se 
wrong, entirely apart from the will of an absolute Lord. In 
fact, it would rather seem impossible even for an absolute Lord 
to make some things that are morally good evil, or to take some 
things we see as evil and decree that henceforth they be mor- 
ally good. 

The objection goes beyond the form of moral obligation into 
the question of its matter. Yet, as these two are for us insep- 
arable, we cannot but meet the objection. For us the “ thou 
must ” is but a general way of saying it is the good that must 
be done and the evil that must be avoided. 

Any statement that claims ethical evil to be evil and ethical 
good to be good, by reason merely of the free choice of an arbi- 
trary absolute will, must be repudiated by us in the light of all 
we have said above. Human nature being constituted as it is, 
there are some things that for it must be good and cannot be 
evil, and vice versa. The moral good is precisely that which 
conforms with true human nature; and the moral evil is that 
which is opposed to it. 

But for the Scholastic theist this is merely another way of 
saying that the good is that which conforms to the will of God 
and evil that which is opposed to the latter. Taking the two 
together: good is that which conforms to our nature, and good 
is that which conforms to the will of God—the statement con- 
veys much meaning. Taking the latter alone: good is that 
which conforms to the will of God, and the statement may still 
be quite empty; it does not make us much the wiser. We 
know of the will of God, ethically speaking, only by examining 
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our nature. As St. Thomas said long ago: “ Non autem 
videtur esse responsio sufficiens, si quis dicat quod facit inju- 
riam Deo. Non enim Deus a nobis offenditur nisi ex eo quod 
contra nostrum bonum agimus.” (Contra Gentes III, c. 122) 

The objection just mentioned would hold against the theistic 
notions popularized by Puritanism, as also by Deism. For 
these, God was transcendent but not at the same time imma- 
nent in the world. He was an absolute will, who arbitrarily 
chose to make sport of the people of this world in a way that 
was not devoid of cruelty, if indeed He concerned himself with 
us at all. Incidentally, this seems to be the one conception of 
“ theism ” known to the pragmatists and others of our own day. 


4. Such is not at all the conception of historical theism. 
For the latter God is not only transcendent above the world but 
also immanent in all He has created. And creation is not from 
all standpoints an arbitrary production out of nothing. God 
did indeed choose to create this or that nature over against some 
other possible types; but it was contradictory to His infinite 
being to create natures that in no way reflect His will, that in 
no way participate in His infinite being. Agere sequitur esse, 
says a metaphysical axiom. And the agere of God necessarily 
results in beings that in some degree participate in His own 
infinite being, that reflect His will, which is identical with His 
being. 

To state the matter otherwise is to voice an inherent impossi- 
bility, an inherent contradiction. God could indeed have 
created us with other natures, but not with natures funda- 
mentally, ontologically, opposed to His own, whose essential 
good, therefore, would have been matter of further arbitrary 
choice on God’s part, or could have been something in every way 
opposed to our natures and extrinsically imposed upon them. 
Agere sequitur esse. The product of God’s agere had to reflect 
His own esse; our natures participate in that of God. The 
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actions best expressive of our true natures in turn best express 
the being of God as participated in by us; they are most fully 
in accordance with the will of God in our regard. 

St. Thomas has said with regard to the normative measure 
of human actions: “ Humanorum autem actuum, sicut supra 
dictum est (q. 8. a. 3 ad 3) duplex est mensura: una quidem 
proxima et homogenea, scilicet ratio; alia autem suprema et 
excedens scilicet Deus.” (S. Th. II-II, a. 17, a. 1) This, as 
we know, does not refer to any division of our actions into such 
as are measured by the one and such as are measured by the 
other norm. All our human actions either conform to both, or 
to neither norm. Similarly the metaphysical foundations of 
proper human action, of obligation thereto, are at one and the 
same time our rational nature and the Author of that nature. 
The two are not fundamentally contradictory; the one is a 
finite participation in the other. At the same time there is 
between them the difference of the finite and the infinite, the 
relative and the absolute. The finite is never self-sufficient; it 
rests ultimately in the infinite and the absolute. In so far as 
our question includes the immediate metaphysical foundation of 
ethical obligation to certain kinds of actions, we point to human 
nature as that immediate foundation. In so far as a final 
answer to our question must needs bring us to an absolute, if 
there is to be a final answer at all, we must go back to the Infin- 
ite in which all finite beings have their ultimate foundation. 
The ultimate metaphysical foundation of moral obligation can 
only be the personal absolute Author of all being—and if it is 
not that, then there is no absolute moral obligation; given the 
existence of God, there must be an absolute obligation on the 
part of creatures to strive toward Him. Not that they then 
do violence to their own best nature, as we have seen, but rather 
then alone attain its best perfection. 

In this treatment, as I mentioned at the start, many philo- 
sophical views had to be taken for granted, so that we could go 
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on with our own topic at all. Chief among these views, besides 
the general principles of realism, are those of the freedom of 
the human will, and the existence of a personal God and His 
relation to the world—both among the major philosophical prob- 
lems of all times. Both of these are outstanding problems in 
our own day—a sign that we are awakening to the importance 
and the need of fundamental philosophical positions. It may 
not be out of place, therefore, to suggest that these problems be 
taken up at future meetings of our Association, and discussed 
in the light of the historical and scientific criticisms marshalled 
against our views in the past centuries, and especially in the 
light of what is being said in their regard in our own day. 
Vireirt Mice. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


Before I proceed to read my paper I have to make an apology and 
an explanation. I regret that the mimeographed summary of my com- 
munication will be of so little service. My intention was to discuss the 
subject of this paper “ Psychology and Ethics” under the three head- 
ings enumerated in the typewritten abstract, namely: 


I. Psychological systems and ethical foundations. 
II. Scientific psychology and empiricism in ethies. 
III. Psychology and easuistry. 


But I did not realize how many words were necessary to express the 
ideas which I had planned to develop. As the writing of this paper 
progressed I found that I could not cover more than the first part of 
my plan without going to undue length. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to this part. For this necessity I am doubly sorry. First, because 
the indications given on this point in the resumé which you have in your 
hands are extremely meager. And secondly, because I feel that the 
other parts would have been more conducive to discussion. With your 
permission, however, I shall suggest at the conclusion of my paper the 
ideas I intended to develop under the other two heads. 


HE ethician in quest of the ultimate basis of moral theory 

has nothing to learn from psychology. Ultimates are 
unknown quantities in natural science. They may be approxi- 
mated by scientific methods; but from the very nature of 
scientific methodology—based as it is on the assumption of con- 
stant and rigid uniformity—they can never be reached in this 
manner. Metaphysics deals in ultimates and to metaphysics 
the moralist must go who desires to probe ethical science to its 
bed-rock foundation. The psychologist can neither explain nor 
explain away the objective distinction of good and evil, the 
obligating force of an ethical judgment, the sense of moral 
freedom or any other phenomenon of moral import by describ- 
ing and analyzing the processes through which they arise. The 
fruits of psychological research are important as enriching the 
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sum of human knowledge; important, too, as we shall have occa- 
sion to remark, for the study of ethics; but they are not at all 
important for the laying of the foundation of morality, except, 
perhaps in a vague, remote and indirect fashion, in that they 
give a clue to its discovery and confirm its existence. 

The fact that many persons are under the impression that 
psychology furnishes the fundamental principles of ethics is 
largely due to misconception of the purpose of systematic psy- 
chology. When psychologists set themselves the task of inter- 
preting the findings of their science they sometimes overstep 
the bounds of scientific method and draw conclusions regarding 
matters which lie beyond their sphere. Systems of psychology 
are not essentially different from other scientific theories. They 
are constructed along the same lines, and based upon one or 
other working hypothesis suggested by the data in hand. 
Science is frankly pragmatic. From this standpoint any and 
every hypothesis is legitimate which accounts more or less ade- 
quately for the facts. It is only when this pragmatism is trans- 
ferred to realms of thought outside the field of science that 
science, psychology included, trespasses upon the domain of 
philosophy. Then, a method of procedure which is in itself no 
more than scientifically expedient is applied to the solution of 
difficult problems as if it were metaphysically ultimate. Cer- 
tain. currents of thought in systematic psychology have led to 
this result and we have now to face the fact that some systems 
of psychology in vogue today are disruptive of ethics and 
morality. 

The predominant tendency in contemporary psychological 
theory is away from the structural and in the direction of func- 
tional and dynamic conceptions. Wundtian influences have 
been weakening for years and with Titchener’s death the last 
great champion of structuralism in America has passed. Madi- 
son Bentley, Knight Dunlap and the Cornell group still fight 
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to stem the torrent of functionalism. But theirs is a losing 
struggle if not already a lost cause. Functional and dynamic 
attitudes daily increase the number of their adherents, genetic 
theories and methods are gradually ousting the older static 
views, and wherever psychology has escaped the materialistic 
bias of behaviorism, the tide runs strong toward teleology. 

This trend in psychological theory today, coupled with Pro- 
fessor Watson’s threat to unload upon the world a behavioristic 
system of morality, renders the consideration of the reciprocal 
relations of psychology and ethics particularly relevant and 
timely. Functional and dynamic psychology opens wide the 
problem of purpose; and purposive psychologists are prone to 
philosophizing. With all the emphasis they place on impulse 
and instinct, emotional life and conational experience, they 
can scarcely refuse to face the problem of values without aban- 
doning all hope of justifying the teleological basis upon which 
their theoretical conceptions rest. Dr. Olaf Stapeldon has an 
article in the July, 1927, number of the Journal of Philo- 
sophical Studies in which he examines with considerable pene- 
tration the relevance of the facts of ethical experience to the 
general theory of conation. One statement in the opening 
paragraphs of this study is quite apposite in this connection. 
“ The true theory of conation,” he says, “‘ must, of course, have 
hn important repercussion on ethics; for ethics is grounded in 
our value-judgments and our sense of obligation; and it is the 
task of the psychologist to describe these experiences precisely.” 

Just what type of description will be given to these phe- 
nomena and how far that description will repercuss upon their 
ethical import will be determined by the theoretical outlook 
with which the psychologist enters upon his task. 

I propose, therefore, to examine some of the prominent theo- 
retical conceptions which dominate contemporary systematic 
psychology in so far as they bear upon moral values and the 
problems of ethics. 

4 
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The recent vogue of behaviorism, especially in America, Rus- 
sia and to some extent in France, suggests that we study this 
system in relation to ethical problems before passing on to the 
more modern (in spirit, if not in time) systems whose attitude 
is that of psychological dynamism. 

We shall not allow ourselves to be deterred from regarding 
behaviorism philosophically by the protest of those who resent 
the philosopher’s prying into strictly scientific matters. John 
B. Watson himself, despite his aversion to philosophical 
influences in psychology, writes in the preface of his best- 
known work Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 
that the revolution in psychological method sponsored by him 
and his school is made possible because of the metaphysical 
foundations of behaviorism. His dislike for philosophy appears 
to be simply a dislike for philosophies which do not serve his 
purpose and with which he therefore disagrees. Dr. Will 
Durant’s facetious paper on Watson at the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy rather ably exposed the philosopher 
concealed behind the behaviorist in the Watsonian make-up. 
We are hence not forcing an issue with behaviorism in examin- 
ing philosophically the results for ethics involved in this type 
of interpretation of psychological phenomena. 

On its negative side, behaviorism is essentially a revolt 
against the concept of consciousness and the method of intro- 
spection which invariably accompanies the acceptance of this 
concept in psychology. The behaviorist does not actually deny 
the existence of consciousness but insists that psychology can 
get along very comfortably without it. Nothing is to be gained 
by retaining it, since it is scientifically unobservable; on the 
contrary, it is a hindrance to scientific psychology because it 
retards real progress along purely objective lines. With the 
rejection of consciousness goes the repudiation of the abiding 
Self, the conscious Ego. Of course, Hume, William James and 
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a host of others had already questioned the existence of a con- 
tinuing entity, a substantial principle behind our conscious 
processes. But the behaviorist goes far beyond this position.” 
According to Watson and his followers our actions are not due 
to any conscious volition but are automatic responses to stimuli. 
The stimulus may be, of course, any environmental influence, 
physical, social, biological or other. The response follows in 
definite and determinable relations to the stimulus. In beha- 
viorism the stimulus-response theory is pushed to the extreme 
and all conduct or behavior is explained in terms of uncondi- 
tioned and conditioned reflexes. With adequate knowledge of 
the stimulus and a thorough acquaintance with the response 
mechanism, that is, the body, especially the nervous, muscular 
and glandular systems, the behaviorist claims that all human 
conduct can be predicted and controlled. Sensation is reflex- 
ive, thinking is laryngeal muscular response, emotion and voli- 
tion are organic functions determined, for the most part, by 
glandular secretion and excretion. Education and training, in 
a word, all psychological development means conditioning 
responses; unconditioning them first if necessary to break 
“bad habits ”, then reconditioning them according to the beha- 
vioristic pattern. By this method Watson contends that he 
could revolutionize the time-worn process of moral training 
and introduce ethical standards in keeping with the forward 
march of modern progress. 

The application of these principles to thought, will, feeling 
and emotion brings us face to face with a type of psychological 
speculation which is fundamentally subversive of all ethical 
teaching based upon free-will, personal obligation, responsibil- 
ity and rational activity. It is unnecessary to elaborate this 
conclusion. Obviously, automata such as Watson conceives us 
to be must be devoid of all freedom of choice, without which, I 
am convinced, morality is meaningless. Certain modern ethi- 
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cians, Sidgwick and Rashdall among others, have made out a 
strong case for the compatibility of morality and determinism, 
but I do not feel called upon to enter upon the discussion of 
this point. 

Were I concerned with behaviorism as a purely scientzfic 
theory, that is to say, as a working basis for the accumulation 
of scientific data and a method of exact investigation into the 
physiological concomitants of psychological activity, I should 
certainly adopt a more circumspect manner of approach. Beha- 
viorism can give and, indeed, has already given valuable serv- 
ice to the science of psychology. But it cannot monopolize the 
field of psychological research. It requires to be supplemented 
by other methods of investigation. That, however, is beside 
the point. My present purpose is only to show that behavior- 
ism, as it is proposed to us by its accredited representatives, is 
a psychological system which tends to destroy the basic prin- 
ciples of ethical science and moral conduct. 

A type of systematic psychology more in harmony with the 
trend of contemporary thought since Bergson, Boutroux, Mach 
and Aliotta is that of which Professor William McDougall is 
the most popular representative. Drever, Shand, Morton 
Prince and Lloyd Morgan may be included in this group along 
with many others whose names are not so well known. I am 
well aware of the wide diversity of view which separates these 
psychologists on many questions of technical psychology. The 
broad principles upon which they agree are fundamentally the 
same for all of them and they may be conveniently regarded as 
belonging to what Carl Murchison calls “The Purposive 
Group” in his Psychologies of 1925. 

The pivotal doctrine of this group of psychologists is that of 
a root energy in psychic life which manifests itself in every 
phase of human activity as instinctive. We shall not pause to 
discuss the different descriptions of instinct or to examine the 
divergent classifications of the instincts to be found in the 
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works of these psychologists. It is quite enough for our pur- 
pose to point out that they are at one in regarding instinct as 
belonging to the hereditary equipment with which the human 
individual, in common with the animal, is endowed at birth 
and, further, that the character and direction of subsequent 
development is determined by the reactions of these native pre- 
dispositions and tendencies with the individual and social envi- 
ronment. We are not responsible for this initial psychological 
endowment. We possess it, at least potentially, when we come 
into this world and from it our personality develops according 
to the laws of biological evolution. All human activity origi- 
nates and is nourished from this source, for, as McDougall 
asserts: “The instincts are the prime-movers of all human 
activity; by the conative or impulsive force of some instinct 
every train of thought, however cold and passionless it may 
seem, is borne along toward its end. Ali the complex appara- 
tus of the most highly developed mind is but the instrument by 
which these impulses seek their satisfaction.” There appears 
to be a family resemblance between this conception of psy- 
chology, particularly when it is applied to reason and intelli- 
gence, and the familiar voluntaristic adage: “ The wish is 
father to the thought.” In this case, however, it is not will 
but instinct which is master and reason is its slave. Our per- 
ceptions, imagery, thought, voluntary actions, in short all 
human life, is initiated, directed, controlled and determined by 
hereditary impulses. Personality is hormic, to use a word 
which Dr. Aveling finds most expressive and for which Wil- 
liam McDougall is responsible. 

Contrasting this attitude toward volitional experience with 
the outlook of the ethician who directs his ethical speculation 
according to the principle, Ignoti nihil cupido, we are con- 
fronted with a decided incompatibility of view. The basic 
conceptions of morality, freedom of choice, rational guidance, 
personal responsibility, such as they are held by moralists of 
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traditional views, find no footing in a hormic system of psy- 
chology. In this case it is not the automatic stimulus-response 
mechanism which destroys their significance as in the behavior- 
ist system but an irresistible internal urge, a force or energy 
welling up from within the depths of our nature and impelling 
us to act in this or that determinate manner. The words “ pur- 
posive ” and “ teleological” are currently used to describe this 
type of psychological theory. But one must be careful to note 
that these terms imply no pursuit of an end or goal forseen and 
anticipated in knowledge. This is an instance of “ substitution 
in philosophy ” as the President of this Association pointed 
out in his presidential address two years ago. We have the 
word “teleological” but it is exhausted of all suspicion of 
design and made quite inoffensive even to the mechanist. 
Determinism of this type may be less gross than the material- 
ism of the nineteenth century but it is none the less disruptive 
of all ethics founded upon our rational nature. 

Another system of psychology, very popular today, 
approaches the problems of psychic life through what has come 
to be called the “unconscious”. Since Sigmund Freud 
launched his theories on psychopathology, Freudianism in par- 
ticular and psychoanalysis as a whole have been matters to con- 
jure with in systematic psychology. It has been alternately 
hailed as the greatest discovery of modern times and sneered at 
for being what Pierre Janet called “a pretext for presumably 
respectable people to discuss objectionable topics in public ”. 
At all events psychoanalysis has left its impress upon contem- 
porary psychological theory and is responsible for one of the 
prevalent attitudes of mind toward the problems of psychology 
and ethics. I shall, therefore, briefly examine its bearing upon 
these problems. But before I proceed, I may be permitted to 
make a few preliminary remarks. 

First, I do not intend at this juncture to discuss the morality 
of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic method. Opinions may 
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differ on this question, which in its last analysis, is a problem 
for the practical moralist and which may be decided either in 
the affirmative or in the negative without affecting the conclu- 
sions of this portion of my paper. 

Secondly, I am not here concerned with the modifications of 
the Freudian view introduced by Jung and Adler nor with the 
attenuations made by Rivers, Brown and the English school, 
nor, for that matter, with any of the vicissitudes of the history 
of the psychoanalytic movement. I shall confine myself to the 
critique of the movement as a whole in so far as its theoretical 
applications bear upon the problems of ethics. 

Thirdly, in view of what Dr. Virgil Michel said in his admir- 
able paper on the “ Metaphysical Foundations of Moral Obli- 
gation’, it would be most interesting to track down the meta- 
physical implications of the psychoanalytic theory. Dr. Wil- 
liam Brown of Oxford gives a sketch of this problem in his 
little book on Suggestion and Mental Analysis. In this de- 
lightful work Dr. Brown reveals certain affiliations between 
the Freudian libido and the Bergsonian élan vital which it 
would be most absorbing to pursue. But, however tempting 
this line of discussion may be, I shall refrain from following 
it. My concern is with the bearing of psychoanalytic theory 
on ethics and not with its metaphysical affinities. 

“The plan of the psychological interior of the individual 
drawn by the disciples of Freud may be likened to a two-floored 
tenement.” I quote from an article in Harper's Monthly 
Magazine (August, 1927), written by C. E. M. Joad. “ The 
first floor is inhabited by a quiet respectable family, poor but 
honest, dull but decent, anxious to keep themselves to them- 
selves, but determined, nevertheless, to put up a good show 
before their neighbours. Upon the ground floor, or, if you pre- 
fer it, in the basement there lives a much larger family, dirty, 
untidy, primitive, obstreperous and licentious, devoid alike of 
decency and restraint. Possessing to the full the snobbishness 
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inherent in the lower orders, this basement family is contin- 
ually striving to raise itself in the social scale, and partly for 
this reason, partly from love of scandal and desire for publicity, 
is desperately anxious to get a footing on the first floor and to 
mix with the company to be found there. Alarmed and scan- 
dalized by these desperate attempts, the first-floor people hire 
a sort of guardian or policeman, and station him on the stair- 
case in order to prevent the access of undesirables to their floor. 
Sometimes the policeman is successful in keeping the basement 
people down; sometimes he is not strong enough to withstand 
their uprush. In the latter event, however, he usually succeeds 
in cleaning up the invaders en route, washing their faces, giv- 
ing them clean collars, brushing their clothes and generally 
making them fit for company. So respectable do they indeed 
become that they scarcely know themselves in this new guise. 
If we call the first floor the conscious, the basement the uncon- 
scious and the guardian on the stairs the censor, we shall recog- 
nize in the cleaning-up process what is known by psychoanalysts 
as sublimation, which may so completely disguise the character 
of the unconscious wish which appears in consciousness, that a 
man’s unconscious desire to elope with a waitress will appear in 
consciousness as a sudden aversion from pickled cabbage.” 

This long quotation gives a fairly accurate picture, in spite 
of its flippancy, of the psychological organism as the Freudian 
regards it. 

The crucial point, however, is that this uprush of desires and 
impulses from the unconscious to the conscious is a wholly 
unconscious process. We are not responsible for their strength 
nor for their character. We cannot be held accountable for 
their victory over the censor, since repression is likewise an 
unconscious process; nor can we be credited with the trans- 
formation of those impulses into virtuous tendencies, for sub- 
limation also takes place below the level of consciousness. In 
a word, our whole conduct is controlled by a force which we 
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are not free to resist and which, if resisted through the uncon- 
scious workings of ethical suggestions and moral habits which 
date from our early education—social habits as they are 
called—are liable to lead to serious consequences to our emo- 
tional stability and mental sanity. To this unconscious resist- 
ance the Freudians trace all mental abnormalities, all disturb- 
ances of the personality and all moral obliquity. 

A psychological outlook founded on such principles as these 
may be fruitful in the field of psychopathology, psychiatry and 
criminology. But that is not our present concern. An ethical 
system which follows along these lines fails to take into account 
the element of personal responsibility, leaves no place for free- 
dom of choice, eliminates the rational element from human 
acts, interprets conscience in terms of social restraint, regards 
vice as psychic abnormality and makes virtue but the sublima- 
tion of erotic impulses. In short, there is no place in such a 
theory or system for any of the important concepts of tradi- 
tional ethics. 

The source of the conflict between these psychological sys- 
tems and the principles of ethics is to be found, I venture to 
suggest, in the confusion which exists in so many modern 
minds concerning the nature of psychological theory and the 
nature of ethical theory. This is, in fact, but one phase of the 
general attitude of mind which identifies all knowledge with 
science and which Dr. J. D. Logan of Marquette University 
has so aptly named a “ Confusion of Categories ”’. 

A comparison of psychological and ethical theory may help 
to clear up this confusion. My remarks must necessarily be 
brief and somewhat cursory but I shall endeavor to touch upon 
what I think is the root of the matter. 

All scientific theory is, ex hypothesi, deterministic. (I need 
scarcely remind my audience that I use the term “ science ” in 
its modern meaning; not according to the Greek or mediaeval 
sense.) Psychology claims citizenship in the republic of science 
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and subscribes to the constitution of that commonwealth. 
Thereby, it commits itself to the investigation of a definite 
realm of factual occurrences or phenomena, according to the 
primary law of the uniformity of nature. In the effort to 
organize the data with which he deals, the psychologist is per- 
fectly justified in framing laws and hazarding hypotheses 
regarding the origin and evolution of his facts. But these very 
hypotheses, in order to serve as useful instruments of ulterior 
research, must of their very nature postulate determinism. An 
hypothesis which involves a recognition of free-will, by that 
very fact leaves many phenomena indeterminable, unpredictable 
and hence scientifically intractable. So long, therefore, as psy- 
chology retains its scientific character, just so long must psy- 
chologists regard the facts of experience as determined in their 
causal sequence. 

Lest I should be interpreted as condemning psychological 
science in its very fundamentals, let me hasten to state that 
this method of approach is, in my opinion, entirely warranted. 
A reference to other spheres of science will serve to illustrate 
the present point. 

Physics and chemistry have their applications in biology. 
Even the most uncompromising vitalist would not deny this. 
Yet vitalism is based upon the principle that plant life and 
animal life are inexplicable upon the sole basis of physical and 
chemical phenomena. Scientists who are expert in the realm of 
inert matter may elucidate problems in biology without arro- 
gating to themselves complete competence in that field. The 
biologists acknowledge the assistance rendered by their col- 
leagues in chemistry and physics but, at the same time, reserve 
the right to carry their investigations beyond the limits of these 
sciences. The situation is similar in regard to psychology and 
ethics. Many interesting phenomena of mental life can be 
studied according to the deterministic methods of modern 
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science. From the psycho-physics of perception right through 
the scale of scientific psychology to the elusive disclosures of 
psychoanalysis, there accumulates a vast body of knowledge 
concerning the workings of the human personality in its physi- 
cal and social environment. But the philosopher cannot accept 
the psychologists’ explanations of these phenomena as if they 
were the last word to be said upon the subject, much as he may 
appreciate the value of their findings. 

It is here that the ethician asserts his right to a hearing on 
the subject of the morality of human acts. The psychologist 
may make his generalizations from experience and describe the 
uniformity observed among phenomena. But, as Dr. John A. 
Ryan has said so well: “ No law of ethics is a generalization 
from the way in which human beings act. . . . There is no 
logical transition from is to ought.. . . The laws of ethics must 
be derived from an examination of being, of human nature 
and its essential elements, not from human conduct alone. 
Inasmuch as the knowledge of being and the essential constitu- 
tion and relations of human nature is based upon intuitions of 
necessary truths, it cannot properly be classified as the fruit 
of a process of induction. In other words, the fundamental 
norm of conduct is derived from an examination of the meta- 
physics of human conduct... .” 

From this summary comparison of the respective réles of psy- 
chological and ethical theory the obvious conclusion is that 
psychologists who extend their systems to embrace the field of 
ethics are guilty of unwarrantable intrusion and may therefore 
be disregarded with impunity when they attempt to legislate 
beyond their competence. 


This concludes what I have to offer on the subject of psychological 
theory and ethical foundations. It may be worth while to indicate the 
general lines upon which the discussion of the other parts of my paper 
would have been developed had I been able to include them. 
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Il. Screntiric PsycHoLoGy AND Empiricism IN ETHICS 


Scientific psychology has elucidated many problems of dynamic 
experience. 

(a) In the early days of modern psychological research, back in 
the closing decades of the last century and the opening decade of 
the present century, the trend of investigation was characterized by 
a twofold direction. First, psychology followed along the path of 
the more advanced sciences, physics and physiology; consequently, 
psycho-physies and physiological psychology became the first forms 
of psychological science. Second, psychology bore the stamp of 
the intellectualism of the age in which it developed and the 
researches then pursued centered, for the most part, upon the per- 
ceptual and cognitive processes. 

(b) Of late years psychologists have shown marked interest in 
conative experience or, if you prefer, dynamic processes, with 
the result that many new problems have arisen and new light has 
been thrown upon types of psychological experience which had 


previously been but little investigated. I refer to such questions as 


the following: 


1. The problems of instinct. 4. The problems of personality. 

2. The problems of emotion. 5. The problems of learning. 

3. The problems of the un- 6. The problems of volition. 
conscious. 

(c) In the study of these questions we have the co-operative effort 
of the various branches of psychological research, namely, experi- 
mental, genetic, comparative, educational, social—combined with 
the labors of psychopathologists and psychiatrists. 

(d) To mention only a few of the most prominent investigators 
and their work I may cite: 

Ach, Michotte, Lindworsky and Aveling on volition. 

McDougall, Shand, Drever and Wohlgemuth on instinct, emotion 

and feeling. 

Freud, Adler, Jung, Brown, Boudouin and Janet on psychopa- 

thology. 

Bartlett and Rivers on primitive instincts and the unconscious. 

Calkins and Roback on personality. 

Watson, Bechterew, Pawlow, Piéron and Washburn on compara- 

tive psychology. 
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Claparéde, Stern, Meumann, Cyril Burt, Terman and Thorndike 
on education. 


Empirical study of moral conduct is essential to the construction of 
a system of ethics. 


(a) We have already suggested, and Dr. Michel has ably demon- 
strated, that the basis of ethics is metaphysical. In order to build 
a system of ethical science upon this foundation, observation and, 
generally speaking, inductive methods are essential. 


(b) The necessity of empiricism in ethics was well brought out 
by Dr. Berard Vogt and Dr. John A. Ryan at the Second Annual 
Meeting of our Association. Since then Dr. Michel has contributed 
some new points of view on this subject in his excellent Notes on 
a Philosophy of Conduct. 

(c) The purely deductive types of ethical theories have been very 
severely and justly criticized by Emile Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. 
We can learn much of value on this subject from their works. 


(d) St. Thomas Aquinas clearly points out the difference in pro- 
cedure required for the building of moral science and the construc- 
tion of a logical or metaphysical theory. He insists upon empiri- 
cism. 


The reciprocal relation between (1) and (2). 


(a) The psychologist who ignores or remains ignorant of ethical 
methods is liable to miss the significance of certain types of psycho- 
logical response whose character is influenced by the moral outlook 
of his subjects. In some cases the experiential facts themselves 
may escape observation because of the elusive nature of their source. 

(b) A knowledge of ethics is a help to the psychologist in the 
study of many psychological problems, e. g. emotion, volition, belief, 
character and, not infrequently, problems that involve a knowledge 
of the subject’s “ mental set”. 


(c) Reciprocally, a knowledge of psychology is of great utility to 
the ethician. One might even say it is indispensible. 
(1) It helps to elucidate delicate ethical situations and complex 
problems of moral judgment. 
(2) It renders the ethician cautious in his decisions and helps to 
keep his judgments in touch with actual human experience. 
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(3) It throws light upon the development of ethical ideas in the 
individual and in the race. 


(4) It solves or helps to solve many problems involved in moral 
training, both positive (the inculcation of virtue) and 
negative (the correction of vices). 


III. PsycHotocy anp CASUISTRY 


Nore: Casuistry is a word which has unfortunately evolved a sinis- 
ter meaning. We ought not to allow a word so useful and significant 
to be banished from our vocabulary or to be distorted from its true 
meaning. Casuistry is an art of great value both for the learning of 
ethical principles and for the discussion of their application to conduct 
as well as for the formation of good judgment in moral matters. Hast- 
ings Rashdall’s defense of casuistry should be known to all who pursue 
the study of moral philosophy. 


1. The morality of certain psychological methods and procedure. 


(a) The study of the psychology of the emotions frequently pre- 
sents situations in which moral problems arise. How far is one 
justified in running risks in these matters for the sake of a fuller 
scientific knowledge? 


(b) Methods which comprise certain biological factors (sexual 
behavior responses, for instance) suggest similar problems to the 
ethician. 


(c) Various types of psychotherapeuties and psychoanalysis pre- 
sent ethical difficulties which it would be profitable to discuss. 


(d) The general atmosphere of the laboratory, I mean the deter- 
ministic attitude, needs to be considered seriously by the moralist. 


2. The psychological point of view in the solution of specific moral 
problems. 


(a) Not a few moral questions have a distinctly psychological 
flavor. I suggest such problems as the following: scrupulousness, 
violent hatreds and aversions, vicious obsessions, stubbornness, secret 
vices, pilfering, lying. 

(b) The fostering of virtue is as much a part of the moralist’s 
concern as the preventions of vice. I should say it is his paramount 
concern. The inculcation of good habits, e. g. honesty, truthful- 
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ness, dutifulness, courage and so forth includes no small measure of 
psychological competence. 


. The limitations of psychology and ethics in the domain of human 
conduct. 


(a) Psychology describes and analyzes processes involved in 


moral conduct. Ethics gathers empirical data of a moral character 
and rationalizes human conduct. 


(b) Neither psychology nor ethics takes into consideration two 
factors (one positive, one negative) that enter into the domain of 
moral conduct, namely, Supernatural Grace and Original Sin. 


(c) The concrete ethical reality is complicated by the existence 
of the supernatural order. The science of ethics is only approxi- 
mative because it does not take account of this order. 


(d) Physies and chemistry cannot pretend to explain biological 
phenomena: biology is insufficient to explain psychological 
experience: psychology is incompetent to deal adequately with 
ethical conduct: ethics does not reach the complete, concrete moral 
reality: theology alone is fully competent to deal with the domain 
of morals in all its phases. This does not mean that theology neg- 
lects the assistance rendered by ethics and psychology but rather 
that both of these sciences are incomplete, provisory and approxi- 
mative without the crowning discipline of theology. 


GeRraLp B. Puean. 
St. Michael’s College, 


Uniwersity of Toronto. 
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SOME TRENDS IN MODERN SOCIAL THEORY 


MERICAN social thought of the twentieth century is 
characterized by one outstanding fact—the gradual 
abandonment of the theoretical approach and the substitution of 
empirical methods. It is the triumph of the “drive toward 
objectivity ” of which Abion W. Small used to speak. It is the 
introduction of the scientific spirit into social thought. The 
result has been the development of a newer sociology side by 
side with the old. The former has scarcely more in common 
with the latter than the astronomy of Einstein has with the 
astronomy of Copernicus. 

The newer sociology is characterized by a difference both in 
its aims and in its methods. In its aims it is intensely prac- 
tical, intensely concrete. Whereas the older social theorist 
talked in general terms about the rights of the individual the 
newer writers are concerned with the right of the newborn child 
to have his eyes treated with silver nitrate solution or the right 
of the small boy to a play area on which his baseball team may 
practice. 

In its methods, too, the newer sociology differs strikingly 
from the old. The up-to-date social scientist has borrowed the 
techniques of psychology, biology, anthropology, and half a 
dozen other sciences. He subjects his results to a critical mathe- 
matical analysis. Whereas the older sociologist sat comfortably 
in his study and wove his theories from his own imagination, 
the newer student goes out into the field of actual life, notebook 
in hand. He gathers his data painstakingly from detailed 
studies. He invades the psychological laboratory to study social 
reactions under scientific control. He is skeptical of any theory 
which is not supported at every point by factual data. 

In order to gain some idea of the change which has taken 
place in sociology the writer made an analysis of the contents 
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of the American Journal of Sociology during the first and last 
of the thirty-one years during which that periodical was edited 
by Dr. Small. In the first volume of the Journal, running 
through the school year 1895-1896, about 81 per cent of the 
articles were theoretical in nature and 19 per cent were based 
upon fact data. In the thirty-first volume (1925-1926) 67 per 
cent were theoretical and 33 per cent were factual. Of the 
books reviewed in the first volume 50 per cent were theoretical 
and 50 per cent were not. Of those reviewed in the last volume 
some 38 per cent were theoretical and 62 per cent were not. 

This change which is apparent even in the American Journal 
of Sociology—that citadel of conservatism—is much more evi- 
dent in the newer journals which represent the more modern 
tendencies, such as the Journal of Applied Sociology, Social 
Forces, the Journal of Educational Sociology, the Social Ser- 
vice Review, and others. The same thing is made evident, too, 
by an examination of the courses which have been offered in 
the field of sociology. The early courses were concerned almost 
exclusively with social theory. During the last generation these 
have been greatly outnumbered by courses in applied sociology, 
including such general topics as family case work, child wel- 
fare, recreation, public health work, and dozens of others. It 
needs only a cursory examination of the field of modern social 
thought to realize that revolutionary changes have taken place 
in the last thirty years and that the followers of “ pure” soci- 
ology have been outnumbered and overwhelmed by the pro- 
ponents of the newer sociology. 

The purpose of the present paper is to inquire what should 
be the relation between the newer and more objective method in 
the social sciences and the older, more philosophic method of 
social theory. Is the newer movement destined to grow until 
theoretical sociology shall be entirely abandoned and relegated 
to the realm of outworn and discarded disciplines, along with 
alchemy and phrenology? Or will the two movements follow 
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parallel and unrelated courses, each disregarding the findings 
of the other, each a law unto itself? Or, finally, will the older 
and the newer sociology share the field between them, each 
working along its own lines for the most part, yet at the same 
time taking into account the findings of the other, each supple- 
menting the other’s work, so that between them they will give a 
complete and well-rounded view of the whole field of social 
science ? 

To the present writer it seems fairly evident that the third 
of these alternatives must be chosen. Sociology is both a phi- 
losophy and a science. It must, then, employ both the philo- 
sophical and the scientific approach and these two must not be 
unrelated but mutually dependent. Theoretical sociology must 
take into account the facts brought forward by the new scientific 
methods. At the same time the experimentalist must look to 
theoretical sociology for his guiding principles. Social thought 
can only advance when both tendencies co-operate. 

It should be fairly evident that social theory must take into 
account the facts gathered by the newer scientific movement in 
the field. Facts are unyielding and the theorist must pick his 
way through them carefully if he would avoid making himself 
ridiculous. Modern anthropology has disproved the social- 
contract theories of the eighteenth century just as completely 
as modern chemistry has forced the phlogiston theory into the 
discard. A generation devoted to the collection of facts has 
brought about a great deal of house cleaning among theoretical 
sociologists. Many plausible theories have been made ridicu- 
lous by the newly discovered facts. 

An excellent illustration of this is the refutation of the 
instinct theory by modern psychology. During the nineteenth 
century particularly sociologists loved to reduce all human 
conduct to a few elementary instincts. In this they perhaps 
drew their inspiration largely from the chemists. The early 
years of the nineteenth century saw the development of the 
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atomic theory. Chemists discovered that the apparently infin- 
ite variety of substances found in the material world could be 
analyzed and reduced to a few simple substances—the elements. 
Would it not be possible to do the same thing in the field of 
human conduct? Would it not be possible to reduce the vast 
complexity of human behavior to a few elementary impulses? 

Many—perhaps most—social theorists at one time answered 
this question in the affirmative. Sociologists spent years dis- 
cussing the instincts and filled weighty volumes with their 
theories. They grew exceedingly specific. Under one name or 
another they gave lists of the elementary instincts from which 
all human conduct derives. Small, for example, argued that 
all human activity could be explained in the terms of six 
“interests”, namely, health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, 
beauty, and rightness. Even McDougall—who was a reputable 
psychologist and who certainly ought to have known better— 
gave a list of some dozen instincts which he considered an ade- 
quate basis for explaining everything that man does. 

The instinct theory has a compactness and a simplicity which 
have given it a wide appeal but at the same time it furnishes a 
particularly horrible example of what the theoretical sociologist 
may do if he is not checked up point by point by the empiricist. 
The instinct theory has been examined by modern social psy- 
chology and has been found conspicuously wanting. The 
“ instincts ” of which the sociologist spoke with so much assur- 
ance have been found upon examination to be highly complex 
habits built upon years of training. Man certainly must have 
some unlearned reaction patterns but they must be extremely 
simple and they are worlds away from the complicated tenden- 
cies to which the theorist gave the name of “ instincts ”. 

A good illustration of the refutation of the instinct theory is 
afforded by McDougall’s “ instinct of flight” and the corre- 
sponding emotion of fear. According to McDougall animals 
instinctively flee from certain things. For example, in chil- 
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dren “ intense fear is excited on their first introduction at close 
quarters to a dog or cat, no matter how quiet and well-behaved 
the animal may be; and some of us continue all through life 
to experience a little thrill of fear whenever a dog runs out and 
barks at our heels, though we may never have received any 
hurt from an animal and may have perfect confidence that no 
hurt is likely to be done us.” Watson was not satisfied with this 
statement and he put it to the test. He exposed a number of 
young infants to various animals in the laboratory—cats, rab- 
bits, rats, dogs and pigeons. In no case did any infant show 
the slightest sign of fear. The same thing proved to be the 
case when the children were shown animals in the Bronx Zoo- 
logical Park. He proved that it was very easy to teach the 
infant to fear animals. There was, however, absolutely no 
evidence of such fear in untaught infants. 

The above is only a simple example of a process which has 
been taking place all along the line. One by one the alleged 
instincts of the social psychologist have been submitted to 
experimental proof and one by one they have been found want- 
ing. The conclusion is that we shall have to throw overboard 
all the elaborate instinct theories with which sociologists have 
so long amused themselves. 

The downfall of the instinct theory is one example of the 
fact that social theorists cannot neglect experimental results. 
Let us take another from a somewhat different field. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century Beccaria turned his atten- 
tion to the crime problem and elaborated what has since been 
known as the “classical” theory of penology. According to 
this writer a criminal commits an offense on account of some 
imagined good. Before committing it he weighs mentally the 
possible advantages which might accrue to him from the crime 
and the possible disadvantages which might follow from his 
apprehension. If society chooses to do away with crime its 
course is exceedingly simple. It is only necessary to provide 
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by law for penalties which shall outweigh any possible advan- 
tage which might follow from the crimes to which they are 
attached. When this is done the criminal will realize that he 
can only be a loser by breaking the law and will at once abandon 
his anti-social career. 

This theory is so delightfully simple and so eminently sane 
and reasonable that it certainly ought to appeal to any thinking 
man. As a matter of fact, it has appealed to a great many 
thinking men. It was the accepted system of penology down 
to a comparatively recent date. It underlies most of our crimi- 
nal law and court procedure. Even now it is tenaciously held 
by a vast number of legislators, sociologists, and eminent cit- 
izens. It has received the imprimatur of the Saturday Evening 
Post and of Mr. Richard Washburn Child. 

It has, in fact, only one defect. It does not work out in 
practice. All civilized countries have experimented with it 
for several centuries and the crime problem is still with us as 
acutely as ever. Within the last twenty-five years the offender 
has been subjected to scientific scrutiny. It has been found 
that the causation of crime .is not as simple as Beccaria 
believed. Its aetiology is exceedingly complex—as complex as 
human nature itself. The decision to commit crime is not the 
conclusion of a syllogism. It is the result of any of a thousand 
causes or of any possible combination of them. To one who has 
studied the results of modern research in criminology the theory 
of Beccaria is as ridiculous as the Ptolemaic theory is to the 
modern astronomer. 

It ought to be fairly evident from these random examples 
that the older philosophical, theoretical, a priori sociology can- 
not neglect the results of the newer school of social research. 
This fact has indeed so impressed many modern students that 
they would discard the theoretical approach altogether. They 
regard the philosophical method as totally discredited and they 
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would restrict the science of sociology to the mere collection and 
interpretation of factual data. 

With this view the present writer disagrees most emphati- 
cally. It is just as absurd for experiment to abandon theory 
as it would be for theory to abandon experiment. It is indeed 
true that the divagations of theoretical sociology have been 
restricted by the newer school but the former has its legitimate 
territory which cannot be encroached upon by the latter. 

The urgent need which sociology has for guidance from the 
philosopher flows from the very fact that it is concerned with 
man and that man is a being who must be guided by ethical 
principles. Empirical social science can teach us methods of 
social control. It can show how the living conditions of the 
poor may be improved. But it has no answer to the question: 
Why should we concern ourselves about the living conditions 
of the poor in the first place? Unless philosophy can demon- 
strate that man has definite duties toward his fellow man the 
work of modern applied sociology becomes totally meaningless. 
Philosophy, therefore, must furnish the motives and guiding 
principles underlying any system making toward social amel- 
ioration. 

Indeed, whenever ethical problems appear, empirical sociology 
stands mute. It has no answer to such questions as these: Has 
the state the right to condemn a criminal to death? Under 
what conditions is war justified? Can the artificial restriction 
of offspring be permitted? Ought the state or the parent to 
have the deciding voice in regard to the education of the child ? 
For all these and a hundred similar questions applied sociology 
has no answer. It cannot even begin to solve these problems 
any more than the social theorist could sit at his desk and dis- 
cover by a priori reasoning the causes of the recent decline in 
infant mortality. 

Social philosophy, therefore, is not antiquated in the twen- 
tieth century. On the contrary, the writer ventures to state 
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that it is much more necessary now than it ever was in the past. 
For the very fact that applied sociology has learned to control 
the course of human destiny in such a great degree, makes the 
application of ethical principles all the more necessary. As 
long as social theorists stuck to their desks, it made very little 
difference to the world at large whether their theories were 
moral or immoral. But now that the sociologist has stepped 
out of his study and has begun to mingle in the world of men 
and to have an important voice in legislation, we can no longer 
view his theories with unconcern. Now as never before it is 
necessary that sociology live in close relation to ethics. 

If these things are true for sociologists in general they are 
one hundred times more true for the Catholic sociologist. For 
in the eyes of the Church moral values are supreme. She is 
committed to a very particular system of moral principles 
because Divine Revelation has given her an insight and a point 
of view in relation to human conduct which the non-Catholic 
sociologist lacks. While these divinely revealed truths are data 
for the theologian rather than the philosopher, they guide the 
latter and teach him the supreme importance of moral prin- 
ciples. 

The Catholic thinker sees everything in relation to eternity. 
For him, applied sociology is not an end in itself but a means 
to a higher end—the salvation of human souls. For this reason 
the philosophical approach, taking account as it does of moral 
values, will always be exceedingly important in the eyes of the 
Catholic. 

The Catholic social scientist of the future must recognize 
the co-ordinate importance of the experimental and the philo- 
sophical approach. The former keeps his social theories from 
degenerating into groundless and fruitless speculations and fur- 
nishes him techniques for putting his ideals into practice. The 
latter gives him the larger viewpoint and supplies a meaning 
and a purpose for the achievements of practical social work. 
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Together, the two methods form a unified discipline, a fruitful 
and efficient method of studying the social background upon 
which God has willed that we work out our eternal destiny. 


Pavut Hanty Furrey. 
The Catholic University of America. 





THE METHOD OF TEACHING PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
SEMINARY 


HEN this subject was assigned to me last spring I 
thought it wise to gather the opinions of my confréres, 

the seminary professors of philosophy, and sent to them a ques- 
tionnaire which brought nearly forty answers. These answers 
came from religious scholasticates as well as from secular semi- 
naries, and thus Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, Vincent- 
ians, Marists, and Holy Ghost Fathers have helped to shape 
the conclusions of our symposium. This interest evidences the 
importance of the subject, while the division of opinions shows 
its difficulty, and suggests the need of further discussing in 
detail the points which have been merely outlined in this paper. 
Methods of teaching have always engaged the attention of 
educators. If teaching be an art, it ought to have rules that 
can and must be mastered. Hence the development of the 
science of pedagogy. I confess I entertain certain doubts as to 
the efficacy of rigid methods. The good teacher, like the poet, 
is born or learns best by practice: fabricando fit haber. More- 
over, laying stress on method is apt to engender illu- 
sions, and to lead some young teachers to imagine that, once 
they have mastered the method, their task will be made easy. 
But, teaching is never easy, nor is its method ever learned once 
for all. The best philosophy professor knows that he has never 
fully mastered his subject, that he needs constantly to refresh 
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his knowledge. Then again year after year he starts with a 
fresh group of students; pupils pass through his hands and 
leave him at the very moment that he feels he has attuned their 
minds to his own, and unless he has fostered in his heart as 
great a love for them as he has zeal for truth, he may yield to 
the discouragement that comes to him who goes on planting and 
never reaping. Moreover, in the philosophy class, perhaps more 
than in any other, the personal factor has a great part to play. 
The same teacher, after having achieved worthy results with 


one group of students, may fail, to a large degree, with another . 


group. Hence he must have great faith, infinite patience and 
not a little of the spirit of venture. 

However, the experience of older teachers may:save the 
young teacher from dangerous pitfalls or introduce him to ways 
and means of stimulating the interest of his pupils that he 
would discover only after years of groping. Such was, no 
doubt, the thought that inspired the institution of educational 
conferences, and of our own Philosophical Association. The 
method of teaching philosophy has been discussed occasionally 
in the Seminary Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. I find in the Proceedings such papers as: 
“The Department of Philosophy in the Seminary ” by the late 
Dr. Siegfried (1913); “ Where Clerics are to Study Philos- 
ophy ” by the Rev. Bernard Feeney (1915); “ The Pedagogi- 
cal Value of the Scholastic Disputation ” by Dr. Miller (1924) ; 
“Sequence of Studies in a Philosophical Course” by Dr. 
Bandas (1927), in which I find an echo of a paper I read in 
1920 on the “ Method of Teaching Ontology”. Three papers 
read in 1927 bear more directly on our problem, one by Dr. 
Muench on “ Methods of Teaching: Text-book; Lecture; Semi- 
nar”; another by the Rev. Walter Stehle, O.S.B., on “ What 
Hampers Most a Seminarian in His Course”; and the last one 
by Dr. Arand, S.S., on “ What Shall Our Seminaries do for 
Gifted Students?” The Proceedings of the 1928 meeting con- 
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tain a paper on “ Helping the Borderline Student” by the 
Rev. Michael Harding, O.F.M. 

Four main questions, I think, ought to be considered in con- 
nection with the general problem of the method of teaching 
philosophy in the seminary: 1. What ought to be the aim, and 
therefore the content of the course? 2. The method of conduct- 
ing the classes or lectures. 3. What could and should be done 
to train students to personal thinking in philosophy? 4. The 
care of the elite or more gifted students. 


I. Arm anp ConTENT OF THE CoURSE 


While in the college the course of philosophy is the crowning 
of the program, in the seminary curriculum it is taken as a 
necessary preparation for theological studies. Hence a certain 
variety of opinions as to the aim that ought to be pursued in the 
seminary course of philosophy. Some frankly state that the 
course ought to be subordinated to theology and serve merely 
as a preparation for it, through an analysis of such notions and 
terms as are used for the formulation of Catholic dogmas, and 
a demonstration of such philosophical truths as are necessary 
prerequisites for the acceptation of revealed theological and 
moral truths. They deem philosophy too theoretical to com- 
mand the interest of the average student, whose preparation is 
inadequate for thorough philosophical training. Others, whose 
mind was expressed by our Reverend President, regard as “ the 
greatest impediment to a greater interest in philosophy, the 
fact that it is generally regarded by the students as a stepping 
stone to theology ”, and, convinced that the greatest need is to 
cultivate a philosophical state of mind in the seminarian of to- 
day, want philosophy to be studied for its own sake. They are 
anxious to meet the complaint that our philosophy is too greatly 
influenced by theology and they feel that a real philosophical 
training offers, today, the best preparation for theology. Who- 
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ever is familiar with the history of theology has noticed its 
evolution in the course of time, particularly since the Middle 
Ages. Instead of remaining a mere systematization of the 
Christian truths on the basis of Aristotelian philosophy, it 
became, in answer to the peculiar needs of successive 
periods, exegetical after the Reformation, apologetical in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and historical and 
patristic in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In our 
times, when the fundamental truths of Christian philosophy, 
the possibility of the supernatural, and the very concept of reli- 
gion are challenged, the capital importance of philosophy for 
theology ought to be recognized by theologians as well as by 
philosophers, and its teaching entrusted no longer to untrained 
and uninterested teachers who are but waiting to be promoted 
to the higher chairs of theology, but to well trained men who 
think enough of the importance of philosophy to devote the 
best part of their life to it. 

Likewise, the content of the course ought to be modernized 
somewhat after the fashion St. Thomas, in his days, modern- 
ized the teaching of theology, for the same purpose, avoiding, 
as he says in the Prologus to the Summa, “ multiplicationem 
inutiliwm quaestionum, articulorum et argumentorum”’; rear- 
ranging his plan “ secundum ordinem disciplinae ... quia 
frequens repetitio et fastidium et confusionem generabat in 
animis auditorum’’. It will no doubt be a delicate task to 
decide which questions, discussions, and arguments have fallen 
into the class of inutiles, but if we understand the spirit of 
St. Thomas, we shall imitate the care he took to give actuality 
to his course, in discussing the doctrines which, in his day, 
challenged the positions of Catholic theology and philosophy. 
None of his works, we fear, would, without correction and 
emendation, meet entirely the needs of today; none of his 
works could serve as a textbook unless it had been edited some- 
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what after the fashion Father Rickaby has edited the Summa 
contra Gentiles, under the title: God and His Creatures. It 
would take us too far merely to outline how the various treatises 
ought thus be brought up to date. Should we not, for instance, 
in logic, take into account the fact that the concept of relation 
has gradually been substituted for the concept of quality as a 
basis of scientific demonstration, and give greater attention to 
methodology as applied to science and history? Should not a 
more clear-cut division be made between empirical psychology 
and rational psychology, or the philosophy of mind? Is it 
right in cosmology to undertake a discussion of the constitution 
of material substances without having established the reality of 
specific differences, as between living and non-living? Should 
we not take into account the new views, concerning the funda- 
mental concepts of psychology, theology, and ethics, that have 
been forced upon our consideration by the development of psy- 
chology and history? If, indeed, the fundamental concepts of 
substance and of efficient and final causality must serve as intro- 
ductory to the whole of metaphysics, can the problem of the 
analogy of being and the analysis of the transcendental con- 
cepts of truth, goodness and beauty be grasped before the stu- 
dent has made a complete survey of all philosophy? These are 
only some of the points that seem to call for consideration, and, 
failing the appearance of a genius like St. Thomas, we might 
wish that the best qualified members of our association would 
come together to draw an authoritative sketch of the problems 
of philosophy as they confront us in our age, and as the priest 
of tomorrow must be prepared to meet them. None of the 
Latin textbooks at present available, simply because the authors 
follow the traditional outline too closely, suggests the vital 
importance of philosophy in the same degree as do English 
textbooks, as for instance Dr. Ryan’s Introduction to Phi- 
losophy. 
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II. Mernop or Conpuctine THE CLass 


The attainment of that goal depends in a great measure on 
the spirit which the teacher will succeed in instilling in his 
pupils, and, therefore, on the method he will follow in con- 
ducting his class. All that can be said on this subject may be 
reduced to two main points, viz., (1) text of the lectures, and 
(2) ways by which the pupils may be brought to understand 
and assimilate the teaching. 


(1). Text. Very few professors find it advisable to adopt the 
pure lecture system in which the professor develops his thought 
before his class and depends on the pupils to take notes in 
which will be embodied the substance, at least, of his course. 
This is the method used in post-graduate studies, but the stu- 
dent who receives his first initiation to philosophy is not pre- 
pared to take notes with accuracy, completeness and order. 
Hence he must be given a text, printed, if the teacher uses a 
manual, or multigraphed, if the professor gives an original 
course. It would be sheer waste of time to dictate the course, 
not to speak of the tediousness thus inflicted on the students. 

Latin, of course, will be the language of the textbook. In 
the letter addressed on May 26, 1928, to all the Ordinaries 
in the United States by order of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, the Apostolic Delegate states that 
the Cardinal members of the Congregation “ insist that the 
lectures in philosophy, theology and canon law, as well as the 
recitations in the same subjects, be held in the Latin language, 
and that all examinations, especially those which students are 
required to take before being admitted to Sacred Orders, must 
be held in Latin”. The direction thus given by the Holy See 
is so clear and so positive that it commands our prompt 
obedience. We all know how difficult it will be to observe it to 
its letter. An experienced seminary professor could state at 
the 1927 meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
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ciation that “ what hampers most a seminarian in his course is 
the too common insufficiency in Latin”. Hence the hitherto 
prevailing method—and indeed it seemed to be one imposed by 
necessity—of combining English with Latin in the explanation 
of the Latin text. Cardinal Mercier himself tried the two 
methods of teaching exclusively in Latin and of teaching mainly 
in the vernacular but revising and summarizing the lessons in 
Latin, and he declared the results incontestably in favor of the 
latter method. (Mercier, Manual of Modern Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, Vol. I, p. ix.) Our compliance with the directions of 
the Holy See in this matter will make it more imperative to 
supplement the regular classes with exercises, essays, debates, 
etc., which will enable the student to express in a language 
accessible to the layman the teaching he receives in what unfor- 
tunately has become a dead language. 


(2). Method of conducting the class. Here we find the great- 
est variety of opinions from those who favor the lecture system 
to those who speak of the “ ineptness of lecturing”. By far 
the great majority favor a lively commentary on the text either 
by way of praelectiones or by way of clarification or devel- 
opment of a text already mastered by the student. Frequent, 
even daily recitations, if time permits, are recommended as a 
stimulus for study. Limited discussions are deemed profit- 
able, provided they do not retard progress in the explana- 
tion of a text which must be covered in its entirety. Here 
experience will show that strict adherence to the direction 
regarding the exclusive use of Latin in class will render these 
discussions less frequent than they might be otherwise. 

It is here that the personality of the teacher will have the 
best opportunity to manifest itself, and it is here likewise that 
the personal equation will come into play most prominently. 
To arrest the pupils’ attention, to rouse their interest, to sustain 
their effort in the study of problems so important but also so 
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difficult by reason of their abstractness, all that will demand 
from the teacher a great faith, no little imagination, sympathy 
for his students and infinite patience. 


III. Trarnrne to Personat THINKING 


No professor of philosophy will be satisfied even with the 
most successful examinations. Though his pupils may evidence 
in them a real comprehension of philosophical problems and a 
‘great ease, both in presenting arguments and in answering diffi- 
culties, he will still feel that the great need is to cultivate in his 
students a philosophical state of mind. And to achieve that 
effect he will have recourse to various devices to stimulate in his 
pupils curiosity and interest in problems of philosophy beyond 
what we might call class requirements. The two principal 
devices are the essay and the debate or disputation. 

Many favor monthly essays, others would give more time, a 
semester or even a whole year, for a more thorough study of a 
problem. Whether such essays are merely written under the 
direction of the professor or discussed in class or seminar, they 
will give students opportunities to grapple directly with 
real problems and to present actual problems in actual form. 
As this presupposes a certain acquaintance with the problems 
and methods of philosophy, it follows that this work should be 
assigned only to second-year students, or possibly reserved for 
the better-gifted. 

Formal scholastic disputations are deemed by some to be 
quite useful, nay invaluable, at least to the disputants, when 
well prepared and carried out under expert guidance; such dis- 
putations generally find, however, little favor as being of a too 

formal and stereotyped character. Modern problems ought to 
be discussed in a modern way, and as a result informal debates 
in English are preferred. 
Since in both the composition of essays and the prepara- 
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tion of debates reference books are needed, the question arises 
of outside reading and of the advisability of providing a philo- 
sophical library for students. Some object strongly to the 
practice; they want the students to stick to their textbook on 
the ground that collateral reading is confusing and bewilder- 
ing. One goes so far as to denounce the library as “an evil 
with which the undergraduate is bedamned”. A greater num- 
ber of teachers, however, recognize the advantage of such out- 
side reading, provided it be selective and controlled, or reserved 
for the brighter students; it is helpful, makes students work, 
and gives them, together with a first-hand acquaintance with 
authors and doctrines, a sentiment of self-confidence which will 
stand them well when they are out of school and meet erroneous 
theories in their readings and conversations. 

Hence the recommendation of offering the student a library 
of modern philosophical literature, which will include the best 
periodicals. Perhaps a book of selections, such as the new 
Scribner’s series of selections, would be sufficient for beginners. 

Whether an introduction to the great masters of Scholastic 
philosophy, desirable as it is, is possible, owing to the difficulty 
of the language and to limited time, is doubted. If attempted, 
it ought to be reserved for the brighter students and limited to 
St. Thomas. And even here, it would seem preferable to adopt 
as texts selections from St. Thomas, made after the plan of 
Father Rickaby’s Aquinas Ethicus and God and His Creatures. 


IV. Care or Girtep Stupents 


Mention has often been made of the brighter students. 
Everybody realizes the duty we owe them, and the need of 
preparing for the Church an intellectual elite. Some feel it so 
keenly that they are ready to go the whole way and arrange for 
such students a special curriculum extending, possibly, to three 
years in which problems would receive a more thorough treat- 
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ment, while the students would be encouraged and directed to 
attain that philosophical state of mind which is held to be so 
necessary. Such a discrimination in their eyes commands the 
whole discussion of the method of teaching philosophy in the 
seminary. Others find this discrimination difficult to make, on 
intellectual as well as on moral grounds. Others still suggest 
the compromise of giving special assignments over and above 
the obligatory curriculum in the form of essays, readings, semi- 
nar discussions. The whole question has been treated in detail 
in the paper read by Dr. Arand, S.S., at the Detroit Confer- 
ence of 1927. He shows that the problem has always received 
attention in the seminary, either in the form of scholastic dispu- 
tations, or in the institution of academies or seminars. He 
points out the difficulties in the successful operation of a system 
offering a major course for brighter students and a minor course 
for average students and expresses his preference for the method 
which consists in assigning, a term or even a year in advance, 
essays and dissertations which are written under the supervi- 
sion and with the help of the professor; a sort of compromise 
between the tutoring method and the present method. May I 
add that my actual feeling, borne out by my experience as a 
student and as a teacher, is that the really gifted student, 
though he should receive and will always receive due atten- 
tion from his professors, will avail himself of any means of 
acquiring knowledge and training his mind that the school 
offers. His natural curiosity, the care with which he will pre- 
pare his lessons and write his exercises, the books he will read, 
will prepare him for his post-graduate work, if his ecclesiastical 
superiors give him the privilege of going to a University. 

This has been but the merest outline of a question that 
deserves the fullest attention we can give to it. If it be impor- 
tant that our future priests be well grounded in philosophy, the 
fundamental consideration should be the methods by which 
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their teachers communicate that knowledge of philosophy to 
them. It is to be hoped that further discussion will not be 
lacking. If this paper serves but to stimulate interest in so 
vital a question, its purpose shall have been achieved. 

Jutzes A. Batsnéz. 


The Sulpician Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 


”_ 
—~—_- 





THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE COLLEGE 


HAT philosophy as a collegiate subject can be made very 
dull is not too generous an admission. Instances of 
rather amazing success in making philosophy dull are only too 
easily found. On the other hand, good sense will smile at the 
delusion that philosophy can be at once a collegiate discipline 
and every collegian’s delight. The class in logic that goes into 
its subject with anything like the thoroughness that, as a col- 
legiate discipline, the subject demands and yet provides nothing 
but hours of delight for its members is not to be found even in 
that most delightful school, the new traveling university. The 
group of students that lists metaphysics among its pleasures 
exists only in a fancy like Mr. Wells’, so happy that it is hope- 
lessly beyond redemption. Logic made dull is easily intelligi- 
ble, and metaphysics made dull perhaps more so. Logic made 
gay may be just within the bounds of possibility. But meta- 
physics made gay is something that can be entertained only by 
a mind capable of believing that Will Durant wrote an authori- 
tative history of philosophy and not a story. 

However, to the sane teacher of philosophy there is no 
question of making logic or metaphysics or any other branch of 
his subject gay, no more than there is question for him of 
deliberately making them dull. Nor is there much question 
for him of making them even pleasant. “ Thinking long’s the 
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weary thing” is painful truth for others than the sensitive 
poetess who found her thoughts troublous. The concentration 
required of a student if he is really to get the matter of a phi- 
losophy class will often entail a degree of effort and labor that, 
if not painful, is at least far from pleasant. But decidedly 
there is question for the earnest teacher of making his various 
branches interesting to the average young man or woman in 
college. I say to the average young man or woman in college, 
because I think that any experienced teacher will flatly refuse 
to subscribe to the opinion that philosophy as a collegiate study 
can be made unfailingly interesting to all the members of a 
class. Such an opinion might be defensible if college classes 
were thoroughly handpicked. But there are few, if any, hand- 
picked classes in philosophy, at least in the undergraduate 
schools. Philosophy classes in their membership are not greatly 
different from the rest of the student body. And any student 
body today can quite fairly be divided up into three groups: 
a small group of earnest seekers after truth, a far larger group 
of earnest seekers after credits, and a third group of more or 
less earnest seekers of something else. The problem before the 
teacher of philosophy is to present his matter in such a way as 
to gain an abiding interest in the subject from all three groups, 
even from the last in so far as it can be done by reasonable 
effort and without prejudice to the rest of the class. 

Philosophy is a living subject. Every branch of it has inti- 
mate relations to life. Every branch of it answers or, at least, 
discusses questions which the human mind in its growing 
experience with men and things inevitably asks itself and seeks 
to answer. This constitutes the inherent attractiveness of phi- 
losophy, and about this the interest of the college student must 
be made to center if it is to endure and grow. Philosophy must 
have an appeal to the average college student precisely because 
of its relations to his life and the life round about him. Is it 
not then the duty of the teacher of philosophy to present his 
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subject to the student, not merely as something that can be con- 
nected with life, but as something that has the breath and pulse 
of life in it, itself really alive and interesting ? 

The chief difficulty in the way of an interesting presentation 
of philosophy lies, I think, in the subject itself, in the fact that 
the subject is in the main abstract. Now the abstract is blood- 
less stuff to youth. And when it is presented in a series of 
abstract propositions, the type of presentation which it invites 
and readily receives, it becomes for the undergraduate mind, 
not merely something taken apart from the concrete, but some- 
thing all but completely stripped of meaning and divorced from 
life. As far as arousing interest in the collegiate mind is con- 
cerned, a finely concatenated series of unassailable abstract 
propositions could not be compared to a bunch of dry bones— 
for the very good reason that a bunch of dry bones would sug- 
gest acutely to the collegiate mind that it had once been alive. 
Abstractions to the collegiate mind are not even dead. They 
are simply inert, uninteresting anemics. 

As a shining example of the ineffectiveness of the abstract as 
compared with the concrete in appealing to the student mind, 
we might consider that important proposition in general ethics, 
namely, there is in human nature a natural tendency toward 
perfect happiness. Thrown against a background of human 
history, which of course is a story not nearly so much of a strug- 
gle for existence as of a baffled struggle for happiness, or thrown 
against a background even of a few individual lives of insistent 
striving and seeming success, that proposition becomes sharply 
exciting to the collegiate mind. Or to take up details of the 
proposition, in the light of what Mr. Shaw or Mr. Mencken 
says about perfect happiness, the college student can be 
shown quite easily what perfect happiness really means. And 
in the light of what Mr. Shaw or Mr. Mencken does, college 
students can be shown some interesting and convincing evidence 
that the desire for perfect happiness is very real. In other 
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words, seen in relation to the concrete and human life and pres- 
ent-day talk, if not thought, the proposition that all men nat- 
urally desire perfect happiness can be made intensely interest- 
ing and provocative to the collegiate mind. 

But such treatment can be frowned upon severely—because 
it is not metaphysical and therefore not philosophical. Take 
the proposition at once into metaphysics where it can be seen 
in the dry light. The proposition is an analytic one, though 
unfortunately just a little bit mediate. Give the student the 
definition of perfect happiness and analyze subject and predi- 
cate of the proposition for him. If only he can grasp St. 
Thomas’ “ verum in universal” and “ bonum in universali”’, 
he ought to be able to see the proposition quite clearly. Then 
he has it, proof and all, quite easily. Now admittedly it can 
all be made very clear in this method. It could also be made 
very effective for one who is familiar with the subject and thor- 
oughly conversant with Scholastic metaphysics. But the col- 
lege student is neither the one nor the other. For him this 
important proposition treated in such an abstract manner must 
remain very remote from human life and altogether about as 
interesting as that poor jade of logic, “ All dogs can bark”. 
He will understand the proposition itself and he may go on 
talking and thinking of life and interpreting life in one lone 
term, “a struggle for existence”, which is irony enough in a 
student of Scholastic ethics. 

Of course a college training ought to develop the power to 
appreciate the meaning of an abstract proposition and its rela- 
tions to the concrete. A student of philosophy without the 
power to analyze and to appreciate the abstract is only a little 
less absurd than a philosophy without the abstract which in 
turn, to borrow a Chestertonian comparison, may be as inter- 
esting as a man without his skeleton, but even more absurd. 
But that the best way to develop such power in the college stu- 
dent is to present him with an array of abstract propositions 
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is precisely the point I would debate. I have heard Aristotle 
quoted, how correctly I do not know, to the effect that the fact 
ought to be the starting point of a philosophy. Certainly the 
fact ought to be the starting point of a discussion about the 
proper method of teaching philosophy. We may perhaps dis- 
agree as to the facts of this matter and their relative impor- 
tance. To my mind the outstanding fact in the matter is that 
the average undergraduate mind is not far removed from the 
average mind when there is question of recognizing and appre- 
ciating the implications of an abstract proposition and its rela- 
tions to the concrete. And the average mind has a notorious 
capacity for simply ignoring the abstract. 

How firmly a teacher who is at the same time a compelling 
speaker can impress abstract propositions on the student’s mind, 
I will not discuss. No more would I discuss how deeply con- 
stant repetition can fix them in the student mind, though I 
might remark that there are other tricks of the teacher’s trade 
that could achieve the same result less painfully. But I would 
insist that the fact that certain propositions have been set 
firmly or even forever locked in the student’s mind is no proof 
that the student has acquired a deep knowledge of them or an 
appreciation of their meaning and bearing. Even for the aver- 
age student, I would dare to say that despite their fixedness in 
his mind they remain very inadequately understood and appre- 
ciated, in large part unrecognized in their bearing upon one 
another and upon the jumbled disarray of human experiences. 
In so far they would remain ineffective. But I would main- 
tain that they are ineffective from the very start. They are 
beyond the student’s appreciative understanding and conse- 
quently weak in interest and power to excite his mind. Worst 
of all, they are merely put into his mind. 

All philosophy begins in wonder. Why should philosophy 
as it is taught be made to begin in a daze of abstract proposi- 
tions—and remain there? Philosophy begins in the wonder 
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of the mind of man at the things that are and happen within 
him and around him. Why should philosophy as it is taught 
be made to begin where the wonder of some mind ended—in a 
series of clear-cut propositions that express a reasoned conclu- 
sion to some problem that arising out of his experiences star- 
tled a man’s wonder and whipped his mind into study? Why 
not lead the student into the problem and give him the benefit 
of the stimulus to study? Such a method might make philoso- 
phers out of some of these more or less understanding recep- 
tacles for philosophic propositions. 

The thesis system of presentation with its syllogistie proof in 
use in most manuals of Scholastic philosophy has many and de- 
cided merits. Undeniably it is clear. It provides the teacher 
with a definite method of presenting matter in class, and a com- 
paratively easy one. Also it facilitates the student’s getting an 
amount of matter that he can give out upon occasion. If the 
student cannot do anything more, at least he can memorize the 
state of the question, the proof and the objections against the 
dread day of examination. And as for the syllogism, I know 
well that all clear thinking must have the syllogism for its 
skeleton. 

But should the teacher follow such a method in presenting 
the matter in class? Or should he try to lead the student into 
an appreciative understanding of the problem by starting from 
the concrete out of which it grows, seeking to arouse the stu- 
dent’s interest in the problem by showing him something of its 
relations to human life and so stimulate his desire to study the 
matter for himself and arrive at conclusions that will be in 
some real sense his own? Would not this be a better way of 
making effective for the student the essential attractiveness of 
philosophy that lies in its relation to our world and life, and 
of building up in the student an enduring enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of this study ? 

To the restless modern mind Scholastic philosophy often 
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proves distasteful because of its fixed conclusions and its rigid 
dialectic form of expression. Strict logic is of course essential 
to all correct philosophy and needs neither defense nor excuse 
wherever it is found. But it would be good to remember that 
a rigid dialectic form of expression is not essential to Scho- 
lastic philosophy, and that the conclusions of Scholastic phi- 
losophy are fixed only in so far as they are true. Moreover the 
method of arriving at those conclusions is not fixed except in so 
far as the nature of the particular matter dealt with necessi- 
tates a certain method of handling it. But surely the method 
of teaching the conclusions of Scholastic philosophy is not fixed 
at all. It will be the fault of the teacher if his students take 
up the modern mind’s dislike for a cut-and-dried Scholastic 
philosophy. Whether or not the student of Scholastic philoso- 
phy will enjoy the excitement that comes with discovery 
depends upon the teacher. Under a skilful teacher the stu- 
dent of Scholastic philosophy will be given a great deal of the 
excitement of discovery, of genuine excitement, moreover, that 
comes with the discovery of things very living and very human. 

Quite independently of whether or no a teacher thinks it 
worth while to link up his philosophy with life in an effort to 
make it interesting to his students, and again quite independ- 
ently of the general method of presentation he thinks most 
effective in introducing the student to the subject and assuring 
his abiding interest in it, there are certain details in the method 
of teaching and certain external aids to it that ought to be 
considered in a discussion of this kind. Of course if a teacher 
regards a class room lecture as the sum total of his work as a 
teacher of philosophy, any discussion of details in method and 
of aids is quite excessive. But it is likely that there are few 
teaching philosophy in American colleges today who can per- 
sist in taking a class room lecture so generously. 

No doubt more than one teacher has been stung into greater 
devotion to the class room lecture by some of the ignorant criti- 
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cisms and bigoted jibes that have been flung at it. When the 
class room lecture is decried as “a process by which things 
pass from the note book of the professor into the note book of 
the student without passing through the head of either”, or 
sneered at as “ a scholastic survival, a mediaeval hangover hope- 
lessly out of keeping with the genius of twentieth-century 
American youth ”’, above all when the decree goes out that there 
be substituted for it something that is mostly a glittering name, 
you can be sure that some few teachers are going to cling more 
devotedly to the lecture system. For all that, the value of the 
lecture system in teaching philosophy in college must sooner or 
later come to be questioned by its most devoted adherents. I 
grant that it is the simplest solution to the problem of how to 
present a definite body of doctrine—something which makes 
up a large part of the teaching of Scholastic philosophy. More- 
over it has undeniable place and value as a means of opening 
up a difficult subject to the student and of showing him the 
relation of parts to the whole. Or again if the teacher has some 
information or point of view in explanation that is not to be 
obtained in the books available, the lecture is indispensable. 
Upon such occasions anything but the lecture is probably going 
to prove only a waste of time. However, as the ordinary class 
procedure in college the lecture system is certainly open to 
attack. In using it the teacher alone needs to be active. Under 
it the student ought to be active, but he may be pure and undis- 
turbed potency. Or again he may be busily absorbed in getting 
down scratchy notes which afterwards will represent to him 
something like, or perhaps something horribly unlike, what the 
lecturer said. It must not be forgotten that the lecture system 
grew up at a time when textbooks and books of reference were 
not easily accessible to the student, and when practically the 
student had to make up his own textbook from the notes he 
succeeded in getting down during lectures. Today it is surely 
not economical to spend class time in telling the student what 
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with ordinary diligence he could and should get for himself. 
But it is chiefly the failure of the lecture system to arouse the 
student to mental activity that sends the earnest teacher in 
search of some better method of conducting class. 

Now obviously no intelligent teacher is going to succumb to 
the pretty vision of himself and his pupils exchanging ideas in 
a revival of Socrates and Plato. Nor will he allow his class to 
be turned into a debating society in which the prizes shall go 
to the most garrulous. For more such delightful insanities 
that the intelligent teacher will avoid without effort, I would 
refer you to an article “ Quack-Doctoring the Colleges”, by 
William Bennett Munroe in the September number of Harper’s. 
I hope it will be the privilege of the intelligent teacher to make 
merry with Mr. Munro over such glittering phrases as “ crea- 
tive participation on the part of the student ”, “ socialized reci- 
tation ”, and the like. At the same time I think it is the part 
of the intelligent teacher to make use of class discussion which 
is about all the reality hidden under those silly verbal frost- 
ings. By a series of carefully prepared pointed questions the 
teacher can start a discussion that will bring out the class’ lack 
of views on a subject or their inadequate or wrong views con- 
cerning it. Precisely because he has the matter well in hand 
and his questions clearly formulated, he can keep the discus- 
sion from degenerating into fruitless talk or ineffective quar- 
reling about irrelevant trifles. Such discussion has the supreme 
merit of giving the teacher a good insight into the real mind of 
the class. Moreover, almost invariably it will arouse the inter- 
est of the class and so afford a splendid opportunity for a clear 
presentation of the question in such a way that the student can 
understand and appreciate it and so go on to discover the solu- 
tion from his own study, or follow the teacher’s explanation 
with greater zest in case the teacher thinks it well to give the 
explanation. 

As an aid to such discussion, or even without such discussion 
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in an effort to keep his teaching alive, the teacher will find 
invaluable help in instances and illustrations from present-day 
happenings and thought that show the student the present inter- 
est in the subjects he is studying. Such publications as the 
Interary Digest afford considerable material of this kind, and 
the daily press will furnish no little material for one who is on” 
the lookout for it. This use of “modern instances” is 
especially helpful in teaching ethical principles or the rules of 
logic. Will not the principles he is learning seem far more 
real and important to the student of ethics if he is given to see 
how they apply to the solution of questions that people are 
talking about today? Even a rule of logic becomes alive to the 
student who sees Mr. Brisbane violating it. 

It ought to be part of the teacher’s work to introduce the 
student to the literature on his subject. If that meant turning 
the student loose in a library to take what he would of books 
on philosophy, that part of the teacher’s task would be easy 
indeed. But the teacher whose good sense has not been com- 
pletely submerged by an overwhelming respect for such mythi- 
cal things as “the integrity of the student mind” or “ the 
inalienable right of the student to test all things for himself” 
will look upon such a proceeding as not merely unprofitable but 
positively harmful, and that merely from the standpoint of the 
student’s development. If the student is to develop properly 
from his reading, he will need wise direction and occasionally 
not a little light. The point I would like to make in this paper 
is that the teaching of philosophy ought to be directed to arous- 
ing the student’s interest so that he will want to study and read 
philosophy, and to building up his power to study and read 
philosophy both intelligently and with a sustaining sense of 
interest. That that involves the development of the analytic 
power of the student is obvious. It is precisely because putting 
propositions and theses into the student’s head does not effec- 
tively develop his analytic power and his interest in the subject 
that I dislike that system. That sort of thing, as I see it, too 
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often leaves the college student in a state of chronic mental 
indigestion. 

The teacher who is striving for the real development of his 
students will look carefully to their reading. He ought to have 
specific references worked out for each subject he is handling. 
Modern textbooks afford him many. There are innumerable 
references of value in the back numbers of periodicals, such as 
the Month, Catholic World, Studies, American Catholic Quar- 
terly and America, but they are hidden and will remain hidden 
from the earnest teacher until someone generously works up a 
reference list from these old files. 

As the crowning of his work there remains for the teacher 
to lead at least some of his students, not back, but up to the 
sources of Scholastic philosophy. These sources mean, of course, 
principally Aristotle and St. Thomas. The writings of both, 
practically complete, are now available in intelligible Eng- 
lish. What is needed for work with college students is a source 
book containing important passages from both bearing on the 
subjects commonly treated in class. Many source books in other 
philosophies are available. Aristotle and St. Thomas should 
be more to students of Scholastic philosophy than names with 
‘which to decorate an occasional philosophic paper. It has been 
said that it was the special merit of Leo XIII that he sent 
students to the works of St. Thomas instead of to commentaries 
that professed to be written ad mentem Divi Thomae. It 
must be the merit of a great teacher of Scholastic philosophy 
that he has led to St. Thomas and Aristotle college students 
who could understand and appreciate them. 

The desire and the ambition of the adherents of Scholasti- 
cism in this day of its revival is to win for Scholasticism a 
hearing in the world of thought. Like a challenge in the face 
of every teacher of Scholastic philosophy today is the fact that 
he has daily opportunity, not merely to win a hearing for Scho- 
lasticism, but to develop Scholastic philosophers. 


Marquette University. J. Vincent KEtty. 
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TRENDS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 


ERTRAND RUSSELL thinks that the key to the Amer- 
can’s adjustment of values is free competition. I should 

say it is the urge to production. Our material progress is the 
evidence of this. The highest product of a developing people, 
and the last in time, is their formal philosophy. Even when 
this is as yet lacking, the threads from which it is to be woven 
are there; history shows how they were formed among the 
nations of the past, and led to the ultimate expressions of a 
culture, the ideals and achievements of a people. Our present 
problem is: What are the existing skeins which will eventually 
constitute the warp and woof of American philosophy? Phi- 
losophy, we must confess, as composed of truth, rises above the 
national. But it so happens that contributions to it are made 
from sources which are national; it is doubtful if a single phi- 
losopher has yet attained a pure world-view. It may be asked: 
If there should arise an American philosophy, must it not of 
necessity be false? If the past possessed truth, then must not 
the substitution of something new involve the introduction of 
error? Were this principle wholly sound, truth could only 
grow by accretion; philosophy would be a game of who could 
count the farthest. But philosophy, capturing and recording 
as it does every flash of intelligence which enlightens the indi- 
vidual, the nation, or the world, has a continually enlarging 
and diversifying scope; it lives, not by the sedate occupation 
of a lofty throne, but as a plant which grows by extending its 
tendrils into soils of variegated composition and states of culti- 
vation, by opening its petals to the shifting intensities of light 
and shadow, by yielding its very heart for the engrafting of new 
and even exotic buds, sometimes brought by a stranger from a 
strange land. Its organic growth, no matter by what means 
effected or how modified, does not destroy its essential unity ; 
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it assimilates not merely by enmeshing, but by vitalizing, mak- 
ing each addition serve its purpose in the whole. We may 
compare it to a prism through which all manner of light may 
pass; each will make its lines in a well defined spectrum 
according to the source from which it comes. Sometimes a 
hitherto invisible ray is stepped above the threshold of vision; 
this does not mean that darkness has become light or affirma- 
tion, negation; only the boundaries of knowledge have been 
extended, the approach, perhaps, changed, or an untenable 
hypothesis has been forced to give place to truth made manifest. 
Presumptio cedit veritati. Philosophy is thus perennial; it 
has a rebirth in every man; each generation, each nation, gath- 
ers its own stock of ideas and builds upon them its eternal hopes. 

The trends of a nation’s thought are not all collected from 
its academic chairs. America is rapidly becoming a laboratory 
nation. Every home, every school, every factory is made to 
present its laboratory side. The experimental urge which drove 
the pioneer to seek the river’s source, or to find what lay behind 
the trackless forest, must now spend itself in other fields. 
Experiment justified anything in Tom Sawyer’s eyes; even 
now, once a thing is given this label, it becomes sacrosanct; it 
is elevated above the commonplace and clothed with hagiologic 
mystery. We are a nation of experimenters; education, social 
science, economics, polity and even ethics are stripped of prin- 
ciples and subjected to the noble method of trial and failure. 
To catch the direction of our driftings, we must attend to more 
than books and lectures; certain fundamental trends would be 
missed entirely were we to listen only to the voices which pro- 
ceed from our universities and pay no heed to the sounds which 
surge and break with the turning of the wheels of industry, 
swelling loud from factory, railroad yard, garage and hangar. 
This may not be philosophy, crystalline in its lucidity, precise 
as a lexicon; but it is philosophy in the making. It is the 
pressure of a forced draught, the white heat which compels 
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thought. What is only a trail today may be a highway tomor- 
row. In 1873, when Lenin was three years old, there were 
forty-three Russian men and one hundred Russian women 
studying at the University of Zurich; yet that group in no 
small measure laid the foundation of the United States of 
Soviet Russia. 

People think with the help of images at hand. The trend of 
their thought comes from their character and their needs. In 
our popular life, the disappearance of principle as a motive 
makes way for the eagerness of the untried experience, the 
search for the thrill. Inward unrest brings on the outward 
quest for speed; the death of romance is signalized by the sweep 
of mechanized pleasure; and the whole is justified by a con- 
scious or unconscious rationalization by which we patriotically 
excuse our national crimes, shut our eyes to our dangers, and 
seek scientific grounds for the ignoble emotions. To see a man 
act like a machine, says Bergson, is the object of laughter; if 
so, what a spectacle is the American in search of amusement. 
These elements of popular life are balanced in the academic 
chair by an unintelligible nominalism, in which thought denies 
its right to think; a mysterious reversal of logic, overturning 
the order of subject and predicate; a hypostasizing of abstrac- 
tions, which is the modern popular idolatry. Then we find a 
vague, mystic spiritualization, made up of denatured substance 
and precipitated void. Finally, we have the abolition of mind, 
by what Hocking called near-mind, shown in that product of 
ultra-psychology styled behaviorism. We shall see, as we 
examine some of these prevalent views, that they are not wholly 
destructive; we shall try to point out their constructive ele- 
ments, or those portions of them which may be linked with the 
chain of truth which has come to us from the past. Mr. D. C. 
Rroad, in Contemporary British Philosophy, made the remark: 
“ There are fashions in philosophy, and even the best men of a 
certain period may ignore important results reached by the best 
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men of a certain earlier period which happens for the time to 
be unpopular.” The danger of the modern world does not lie 
in worshipping gods made with hands, but in the cult of ideals 
fashioned by desire. In striving to delineate the modes preva- 
lent in American thought today, we are offering them as trends 
rather than as formed systems; as yet, they have not received 
adequate treatment, nor been pushed to the conclusions to which 
they logically lead, nor have they been accepted as the theo- 
retical basis for the lines of conduct, wishes and desires, likes 
and dislikes, involved in their origin, or contained in their 
germ. 

Every movement is an action or a reaction; this is true of 
the multitude as well as of a single man. A philosophy may be 
a reaction, or an intelligently attempted adjustment of one man 
to the course of events. In this manner arose the philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant and of Berkeley. For this reason we empha- 
size the background in popular life before focussing our atten- 
tion upon the major elements in certain widely received philoso- 
phies of the present day. The actual thought of man arises not 
merely from his powers of analysis and synthesis, but from his 
whole supply of mind-contents, generated by his knowledge of 
the past, and the wars, politics, education, discoveries, mechan- 
isms, social and religious institutions and experiences with 
which he has been engaged. 

America was the first to exalt a weakness of human charac- 
ter into a philosophy. The search for novelty which cost 
Aristides a vote, and which St. Paul made the keynote of his 
speech on Mars Hill, which sends the city man to the country 
and the country man to the city, which makes readers of news- 
papers and listeners at the radio, was elevated into a philosophy 
by William James. Pragmatism was the canonization of the 
thrill, the scientific delineation of the age-old rejection of the 
customary and usual for the advanced and different. Aiming 
at objectivity, it was rooted in a sentiment. It placed work in 
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the foreground, but had its source in fatigue. Weary with the 
old, it sought the new. It would not receive truth from the 
past, but tried practically to make it. We may say that prag- 
matism was shattered by the World War; the bayonet thrust, 
the bursting shell, the wave of poisoned gas were too much, even 
though the making of truth hinged on the gaining of victory. 
The practical was found impractical, and the human will had 
to center on something else. There began, and continues, a 
social revolt, resting on a determinism more iron than ever; 
on the other hand, we find a vague effort to link the material 
and the spiritual, or at least to maintain a reality beyond the 
reach of ordinary experience. There is confusion in the house 
of philosophy; it is not strange that we hear a voice like that 
of Professor Frank Thilly uttering the cry: Who will lead us 
out of the wilderness into the promised land ? 

I do not wish to say that all philosophy springs out of popu- 
lar movements, or from a certain scale of civilization. Great 
events, national developments, have their place; my purpose, 
however, is merely to indicate a certain co-ordination between 
life as it is, and the metaphysics which influences it and is 
influenced by it. From another, and perhaps a deeper, stand- 
point, the discoveries of physical science as distinguished from 
philosophy and the theories brought out to explain them, are 
the most pressing concerns of the moment. Philosophy is grap- 
pling today with theories which scientists have put forward to 
explain their extraordinary discoveries. The scientists have 
found them satisfactory as working hypotheses in their respec- 
tive fields and have expanded them into general interpretations 
of the universe. When a scientific theory on the strength of a 
basic idea is amplified into a systematic adjustment of the 
whole, including man, with his hopes, aspirations and destiny, 
his bodily and mental make-up, we have a philosophy. It is 
precisely this which is attempted; but so far it has not been 
convincingly achieved by anyone. A breakdown occurs in the 
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struggle to fit the facts of science to a knowledge theory or a 
basic metaphysics. On this account I find in them trends of 
thought, rather than established systems. I do not here class 
them as idealism, materialism, realism, or dualism, although 
their course is always in one or other of these directions. But 
since they have not reached their goal, we have to consider 
them as speculative explanations of fact, which, as perfected 
mental adjustments, are unsatisfying. 

I am not including in this view, the position which Scholasti- 
cism has established, or is establishing. I am also passing over 
for the time the sometimes wholesome, sometimes dubious, reflec- 
tions of Professor John Dewey. I desire to point to four claim- 
ants for attention, who ask a resolution of their problems. 
These four come from science; while not one of them comes 
wholly from a single science, we shall assign them to the science 
on which their proponents have chiefly built. From biology, 
we have emergent evolution; from psychology, behaviorism ; 
from the combination of physics, chemistry and mathematics, 
we have relativity and its trailing metaphysics; and finally, 
the new realism, which is an effort at logical advance upon 
them all. There are, of course, others, such as the critical 
realism of Durant Drake, and its companion, the skepticism 
of Bertrand Russell. From different fields, trends are making 
their appearance; sociology, economics, philosophy of religion, 
anthropology all present their generalizations, but of these 
latter, none has achieved a dominance sufficient to gain a place 
in the main stream of thought. In the four trends chosen, I 
find genuine problems calling for solution; but I also find our 
dangerous tendencies to nominalism, vague spirituality and 
mysticism, the concretion of abstractions and the abolition of 
mind. The science of the nineteenth century called a thing 
explained when it was described in terms of matter and 
mechanical notion; the science of the present day goes far 
beyond. After all variations have been filtered out, the four 
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residues named above remain, with certain facts which they 
offer in their support. In some form or other, they entered into 
practically every paper read at the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, held at Harvard in September, 1926; they 
had made their appearance before that time, and in the litera- 
ture, books and journals since then they have received the major 
share of consideration. Scientific research has put certain con- 
cepts still more into the foreground, notably those of quantum 
and relativity, and diligent attempts have been made to fur- 
ther our understanding of the knowledge process. 

The doctrine of naive, materialistic evolution became fairly 
bankrupt early in the twentieth century. At the same time, 
idealistic pantheism was confronted with the striking changes 
which have reset the whole of human life; if it was to hold 
any position, a restatement was required. Change, which had 
held the attention of philosophers since the days of Heraclitus, 
was a fact, and Bergson was its apostle. With him, to exist 
was to change, but his élan vital was incoherent in its applica- 
tion to experience. The new was only the new in consciousness. 
The biologists could not be satisfied with this. The gradual 
advance of life through the ages of the past and the ordinary 
facts of growth demanded more. After much reflection, C. 
Lloyd Morgan, in 1923, gave emergent evolution to philosophy. 
It is evolution because it is a system of development which 
proceeds by stages; it is emergent because the new develop- 
ments have had no being whatever in the preceding stages. 
Lloyd Morgan accepts God as the nisus by whose Activity 
emergents emerge, and the whole course of emergent evolution 
is directed. His God is the God of Spinoza, bringing Himself 
to maturer perfection by the operations of nature—natura 
naturans. He gives no solution of the problem of the impos- 
sible and the existence of fallacy and error. Hans Driesch, in 
his discussion of the problem, turns aside from the word 
“God ”, saying: “ Let us introduce a philosophical term for the 
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theological one, and speak of a super-personal phylogenetic 
entelechy ”. He reduces the issue to one of freedom in the 
action of the super-entelechy, and holds the problem insoluble 
unless by psychic research. Lovejoy goes beyond this. He 
casts causality to the winds, and maintains that from anything, 
anything may come. Hz nihilo nihil fit is not an axiom for 
him. That the higher cannot come from the lower is justified 
merely by a prejudice, one of Bacon’s idols, the idol of the 
tribe. Lovejoy rests his case on almost precisely the same evi- 
dences as those used by Aristotle to prove substantial change. 
These are the emergence of qualitative changes in chemical 
combination and the transphysical emergence which occurs 
when non-living is converted into living matter. In the first 
case, the new quality, thing, or event, is a new existent; in the 
second, we have a new type or form of existence, a new kind of 
event or process. Thus, in an act of awareness, a new entity 
is produced in the psychical order, accessible only to an act of 
awareness of the individual organism. This emergence began 
with the first exercise of sensation by a certain complex and 
late-evolved integration of matter, and has so far culminated in 
the cognitive and affective functions of the human organism. 
From this point of view, all that is necessary is to accept the 
facts, and not hamper them by any connection with antecedents 
of any kind. The difficulty with this is that the highest of these 
transphysical emergents, human thought, refuses to function 
except in that set and almost mechanical way which we call 
logic. It can be experimentally demonstrated that premises 
rightly constructed and duly understood, produce only one con- 
clusion; this conclusion is an effect of the premises and away 
from it there is no operation; its production falls within the 
range of our experience. The linking together of psychic 
factors on the principle that something can come from nothing, 
in my case at least, brings these factors to a halt; there is no 
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further activity, and all hope of even evolving into another con- 
dition is brought to an end. 

Emergence rests on the theory of levels. It builds a pyramid 
of being. Ordinary matter exists at the mass or molecular level. 
Further down, we have the atomic or subatomic level. At these 
lower levels we find a different kind of activity. In the rising 
levels, we have life and mind. At this phase, we find the con- 
tact of emergent philosophy with two others which we have 
named: behaviorism and relativity. Behaviorism does not 
find the upper levels at all; it knows only what is said or done, 
and saying is reduced to a form of doing. A type of action 
under certain conditions, what happens in the relation of stimu- 
lus and response, are all that it sees in the activity of an organ- 
ism; in fact, there is nothing more in the whole of nature. We 
find scientists speaking of the changed behavior of elements 
under certain conditions, for example, at low temperatures or 
in a high state of rarefaction. With them, this use of the word 
was originally a metaphor, since behavior meant personal con- 
duct, and they recognized their figure as a gentle personifica- 
tion. Watson has assumed this as the original meaning, and 
has carried it back to man, retaining its figurative and not 
restoring its literal meaning. I think that such procedure can 
be properly designated as unintelligible nominalism. Lovejoy 
considers it adequately described by the epithet of Broad, 
“silly”. It is an unusual and striking instance of the fallacy 
of figure of diction, and because of this, it has gained what sup- 
port it has. Back of it, there lies only a word, not a thought or 
a thing: the reduction of both the act and the content of aware- 
ness and apprehension to the changes of the relative position of 
molecules under the skin, is, as Lovejoy says, a wholly inade- 
quate description. It is the most extreme view of which psy- 
chology is capable, and, like every extreme, results in such a 
surfeit that the very taste is cloyed. The emergent philosopher 
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cannot accept this offhand pushing aside of his higher levels 
and their reduction to terms of the lower. 

The case is not wholly the same with the philosophy built on 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. Relativity and behavior- 
ism have this in common, that both try to assume the position 
of an observer outside the system, and offer an interpretation 
from this exalted situation. The behaviorist reduces all psy- 
chology to what one organism can perceive, by the use of its 
senses, in another; or rather, to the responses which one organ- 
ism gives to the stimuli which it receives from another. The 
relativist puts his observer outside not merely a certain organ- 
ism, but outside the whole system of ordinary physical nature. 
This city of refuge is not new in philosophy; the idealists dis- 
covered it long ago. In 1710 Bishop Berkeley published his 
Principles of Human Knowledge; in answer to the tenth objec- 
tion to his explanation of the material universe as wholly con- 
tained in perception he took this recourse. The difficulty was 
that the motion of the earth upon its axis, while admitted by 
astronomers, was not perceptible to the senses, and therefore, 
on Berkeleyan principles, there could be no such thing. He 
answers that the “‘ question whether the earth moves or no in 
reality amounts to this, to wit, whether we have reason to con- 
clude from what hath been observed by astronomers, that if we 
were placed in such and such circumstances, and such and such 
a position or distance, both from the earth and sun, we should 
perceive the former to move among the choir of the planets and 
appearing in all respects like one of them; and this, by the 
established rules of nature, which we have no reason to mis- 
trust, is reasonably collected from the phenomena”. And he 
adds, “‘ From the experience we have had of the train and suc- 
cession of ideas in our minds, we may often make sure and 
well-grounded predictions concerning the ideas we shall be 
affected with, . . . and be enabled to pass a right judgment of 
what would have appeared to us, in case we were in very differ- 
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ent circumstances from those we are in at present”. We may 
remark here, that this is really a happier position than that of 
Driesch, who makes predictability a crucial point in emergence, 
but reduces all predictability to the problem of freedom. 

The philosophy of science which I have in mind is that which 
draws so largely upon the quantum concepts in physics and the 
Einstein theory of relativity. Bridgman, in his Logic of Mod- 
ern Physics has tried to give them a meaning in philosophy, 
and Whitehead has tried to reconstruct the universe as we know 
it upon them. Certain facts and certain suppositions are made 
to do service in mathematical formulae, and the results are 
found valuable in science. In the field of philosophy, they are 
made to generate a very special concept of the universe, and a 
knowledge theory which inverts the order of subject and object, 
substantial reality and idea. That this new philosophizing 
should occur is not strange; we are amazed by what science 
does; and long ago Aristotle remarked that wonder is the origin 
of philosophy. An exposition of the angle we are now approach- 
ing, which will be at the same time terse'and coherent, is not 
easy. As far back as 1892, without the evidence which the 
twentieth century has afforded, W. Ostwald advanced the opin- 
ion that energy is the real substratum of the physical and chemi- 
cal world, and stated that “ the objectivity of matter is a derived 
idea”. This dictum would not rightly express the present 
position, but its enunciation marks the junction of science and 
idealism. The existing overflow of science into theory of knowl- 
edge is due to the difficulty of fitting our ordinary notions of 
matter to matter under other conditions than those in which it 
is met by the plain man. In the first place, at low tempera- 
tures, there is a change in the behavior of elements with regard 
to heat absorption and specific heat. The notion of levels 
enters, and we find ourselves at the atomic level. Here we 
observe that the taking up and giving off of energy is not con- 
tinuous and indefinitely divisible, like the speed of a wheel, but 
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can only take place in certain amounts which are quantum con- 
stants. We have thus apparent discontinuity, jumps, élan. 
When an electron passes from one infra-atomic orbit to another, 
energy does not “ flow”, but comes out in definite loads. The 
operations of nature are built up of these loads; hence Poincaré 
concluded that a physical system can only exist in a finite num- 
ber of states. These loads are given off when the electron passes 
from one orbit to another; their quantity is constant in any 
given system; they have a velocity which is always composed 
of some unit. There is no experimental evidence of what hap- 
pens when an electron goes from one orbit to another; but from 
mathematics, it is argued that energy can remain when tem- 
perature and solid or spatial matter are zero. We have thus an 
electron made up wholly of energy, without any of what the 
scientist conceives as substance, viz., solid matter. It is freed 
from the ordinary relations of space, and either does not trav- 
erse its path continuously in space, or appears at discrete posi- 
tions in space for successive durations of time. There is some 
evidence of discontinuous action, because the electron manifests 
operation only in its fixed orbits, not at any intervenient posi- 
tion. In other words, energy at this level becomes apparent 
by its operations at successive points in space without giving 
any evidence of its existence in the intervals, or it passes from 
one point to another without any lapse of time, or better, makes 
its appearance in another position for a period of duration. 
There is thus an ebb and. flow of energy in a space-time mani- 
fold. For the physical scientist, this operational existence of 
energy in a finite space for a finite time is an “event”; Ein- 
stein would call it a small finite amount of space-time. Now, 
a knowledge theory had to be constructed which would account 
for our idea of the endurance and continuity of matter. Alfred 
North Whitehead is in the first rank of those who assumed this 
undertaking. The physicist found his real world in energy, or 
in space-time. They make up his events; but obviously, they 
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are abstractions. Whitehead undertakes to concretize them in 
a theory of the organism. Nature is vibratory, but in two 
ways; either by locomotion, or traveling of waves, or by the 
fixation of patterns, which, as I conceive them, somewhat like 
pyrotechnic pictures, blaze up and hold their quivering form 
according to a design or pattern. A physical event is as the 
crest of a wave or a succession of waves, which, as a crest, is 
nowhere between waves; but the concrete fact must be its com- 
plete expression; this adds more to the event; it gives it 
relatedness and makes it a unification of aspects. We then 
meet with an emergence of patterns, which are enduring because 
reproduced in the temporal parts of a total event. They are 
reiterated rather than enduring. Cognition, under its pattern 
of aspects, has a relatedness to all reality beyond itself; it 
reveals the activity in an event, and brings the discrete event 
back to a real togetherness with others. There must be a real 
basis for this unity, not existent in physical nature, but which 
emerges in consciousness; this foundation is elemental activity, 
individualized into modes, i. e., the God of Spinoza. 

The new realists would stop somewhat short of this. They 
would not make God the actual emergent, physically active in 
our consciousness. They annex the approach of Descartes, and 
would like to cut away from the confusion of existing philoso- 
phies. The outside observer of the theory just described would 
see the generation of space, time, and substance in the brain, 
the organism of consciousness; the outside observer whose 
point of view is taken by the new realists would find that 
“mind lies in the open field of experience, having its typical 
form and mode of action, but so far as knowledge is concerned, 
as generally accessible, as free to all comers, as the motions of 
the stars or the civilization of the cities”. This is a behavior- 
istic approach, but it at least abandons the “ complexifications ” 
of the critical realist, Durant Drake. The behaviorist sees 
nothing but the stimulus and response; the new realist, from 
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his point of vantage, watching the process, sees the object and 
the thought of the object. Thus for him the thought really 
becomes a portion of his object. It is only from this highly 
poetic position that such an interpretation means anything 
intelligible. The observer sees the object, round, square, blue, 
and he also sees that in the mind of another the object is thought 
of. The two objects are thus seen as one, and when the one 
self is both observer and observed, we are able to say with Pro- 
fessor Holt: “ My thought is a portion of the object”. The 
one reality presents two existences, essentially one. Scholastic 
philosophers here meet an old friend, the problem of essence 
and existence emerging from modern theories of matter and 
mind. The new realist encounters an objective difficulty in 
the explanation of error and fallacy. If mind is a cross-section 
of the universe, how does anything get into mind which is not 
in the universe? Montague says: “ The new theory is strong 
in its recognition of the possibility of explaining all error in 
physical terms, as a result of the relation of objects to a brain, 
rather than to a mere mind or consciousness”, and “ the cere- 
bral states that condition our experience give only a misplaced 
and distorted presentation of their extra-bodily causes—hence 
the existence of error.” These statements may correspond 
with the fact, but the fact could only be evident, under the new 
realism, to a higher awareness, which from its elevation could 
observe the distortion and defective relatedness. 

In this expository summary of certain systems, I have tried 
to make the adhesion of intelligent men to them comprehensi- 
ble. My effort has been to catch the bolt by which they are 
held in place, to get at the point where a close thinker is apt to 
swing beyond his data. The fundamental inadvertence in most 
modern philosophy is the failure to recognize the limitations of 
the human mind, and the neglect to assign it a proper place 
among the tools of science. When called upon to function 
against its own intelligent nature, it either stops entirely or 
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passes over into a dream world of its own creation. The func- 
tion of wisdom is to set things in order, and the human intellect 
does this by composition and division. It knows no leap, 
except from the proximate to the ultimate; all intermediaries 
are subject to contingencies, the fruitful source of fallacy and 
error. Proceeding according to its laws, its every step is neces- 
sary, but in its creative attempts, it is subject to interference, 
the victim of its own deficiency. To raise philosophy to a posi- 
tion in which it would explain the world from the knowledge 
possessed by an extramundane observer, a Super-Entelechy, 
one who can read thoughts in nerve-patterns and observe the 
nervous system making a cross-section of the universe carries 
the plain man to the point where he cries out for help; nor can 
he understand how others have gained this position. At the 
end of his analysis, he finds First Cause, and somehow he is 
convinced that in It there lies more knowledge and more power 
than he possesses. In himself, he comes against the wall of his 
individuality, and no erudite concepts can shake it out of him. 
The scientist when he ventures into philosophy carries his con- 
cepts and his laws with him. He rarely frees himself from the 
deterministic environment in which he works; in every inter- 
pretation of the four theories we have enumerated, excepting 
that of Driesch, the freedom of the will is left illusory; and 
yet, like Galileo’s fabled saying about the motion of the earth, 
it still remains. The fact is that every false or extreme system 
of philosophy goes bankrupt when faced with practical prob- 
lems of morals; the moral law stands or falls with freedom and, 
like the physical laws of nature, it is a fact to be reckoned with 
in human affairs. 

In its present state, philosophy is not without hopeful signs. 
The puerile materialism of the nineteenth century has faded out 
of the picture; in some quarters, it has indeed been followed 
by its old self in more subtle form. It is a strange paradox that 
its defenders are no longer found among the physical scientists, 
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but among the psychologists, if we may distinguish them from 
the others. The study of the material universe and the activi- 
ties of matter under unusual conditions and forms has brought 
the physical scientist to the door of metaphysics. He stands 
by his facts, and they give him cause for serious reflection. 
We are witnessing a restoration of metaphysics; there is evi- 
dence on every side of an earnest effort to construct a meta- 
physics on the data of science. That it frequently goes astray 
is due to the implicit or explicit insertion into it of the vague 
tenet of Kantianism that in some manner the pure reason is the 
victim of a transcendental illusory appearance, which remains 
as a condition of thought, even when it has been detected. By 
its application to what is seemingly fact, consciousness, freedom 
and certainty are explained away. A mystic touch is the prof- 
fered substitute; an emerging of the fundamental Being find- 
ing development at the levels of existence; a stuff or a nothing 
making its appearance in matter and mind; a God accepted by 
natural piety, an ultimate organism which deserves, even if not 
given, the name of divine. A slight shifting of position would 
bring, in many cases, an altered view; here, I think, the phi- 
losophy of emergence is most hopeful. Thus Driesch does not 
find emergence incompatible with his vitalism, but he pauses 
at the recognition of an Omnipotent and Omniscient God, and a 
complete real distinction between Creator and creature. Still, 
the emergent doctrine of levels has some affinity to the Porphy- 
rian tree. The event-philosophy, which reduces the material 
universe to energy, velocity (or speed), or “ event” would be 
improved by a careful examination of the relation of dimensive 
quantity to the substance of matter. The approach to philoso- 
phy from physical science is usually obscured by the notion of 
substance as a solid substratum, and solid is understood in a 
dimensional sense. To find in such a notion a mere mental 
construct is easy. On the whole, the philosopher derives a 
genuine satisfaction from the existing trend toward meta- 
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physics; if, as with the Scholastics, he is in possession of a 
system convincingly built on direct truth and genuine reality, 
he should carry his natural light into those attractive loggias 
now glittering under the artificial constructs of science. 
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